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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

~As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
terdistinct. Give the name of the Post Ofice, the 
County, and the State. ; 

xy Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at oun 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 


Publisher. 

zy Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and = us eal dollars, may have a 

fth copy gratis for one year. : 

’ i? pa -crpoon kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

Tir Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, i 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

xy Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid | 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. i 

{7 Agents or others having funds to forward 

are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
ransmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

rv Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. - 

y’r Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 


cence of the People themselves. Be this as it 
might, he held that the power of legislation was 
a very different thing. 

A constitution defines the sphere of a Govern- 
ment—a law is a rule for the conduct of individ- 
uals. A constitution is the form of action—legis- 
lation is action itself. The distinction was i!lus- 
trated by a reference to the colonial charters 
granted by the British Kings, which were forms 
of government, although acts of legislation could 
be instituted by Parliament alone. 

He next examined the clause in the Constitu- 
tion empowering Congress to make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United Siates. 
The phraseology showed that the power granted 
was, over /and—Congress was by this clause em- 
powered to pass laws respecting the public lands 
situated in the Territories. The language of the 
Constitution was distinguished for its precision. 
When legislative power was intended to be con- 
ferred, the grant was express and exact, as where 
authority is conferred on Congress “to exercise 
exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as 
may by cession of particular States, and by accept- 
ance of Congress, become the seat of Government 
of the United States,” &c. But for the clause re- 
ferred to, the States in which the territory or 
other property of the United States might be, 
could legislate in reference to it. 

But, not only did the Constitution confer no 
power on Congress to legislate for the Territo- 
ries ; such legislation was in direct conflict with 
some provisions of that instrument, and repug- 
nant to its entire spirit. The Constitution pro- 
vided for the admission of new States—new slave 
States—when it said that representatives and 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States that may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years, including Indians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.” This 
provided expressly for the representation of 
slaves, in the new States to be admitted into the 
Union, showing that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion contemplated the admission of slave States. 





sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

x‘ We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D. C. - Par. 
Baltimore - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - Par. 

New Yorkcity - Par ; 
New York State - X per ct. dis. 
New England- - 0. 


New Jersey - - 
Eastern Pennsylvania 


PEREERENEK 
QR. 


Western Pennsylvania 

Maryland = - - do. 
Virginia ae 8 a 
Western Virginia - 14g do. 
Ohio - - = 247 do. 
Indiana - - . 2144 do. 
Kentucky - - 214 do. 
Tennessee - - 3% do. 
Michigan o> hie 3 do. 
Canada - - - 5 do. 
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WASHINGTON, MAY 22, 1848. 


“THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
FIRST SESSION, 


May 16. 

Senate.— Mr. Douglas gave notice that on 
Thursday he would call up the bill for the admis- 
sion of Wisconsin, and that for the organization 
of a.Territorial Government in Minesota. 

Mr. Bagby called up his resolutions, affirming 
that neither Congress nor the people of a Terri- 
tory have any right to prohibit the introduction 
of slavery therein; and he asked a vote upon 
them. Mr. Badger moved to lay them upon the 
table. They would provoke discussion, to the 
detriment of important business. The questions 
involved would come up in a practical shape on 
the Oregon bi. Some conversation took place, 
and Mr. Bagby said he should demand the yeas 
and nays, with a view to make it a test vote. Mr. 
Foote, of Mississippi, would vote to lay them on 
the table, but he should not regard the vote as a 
test; and the Senator from Alabama would have 
no right to do so. The question was then taken, 
and the vote to lay on the table stood— 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Bad- 
ger, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cass, Clarke, Clay- 
ton, Dickinson, Dix, Felch, Foote, Greene, Han- 
negan, Johnson of Louisiana, Miller, Moor, 
Niles, Rusk, Sturgeon, Underwood, Upham—24. 

Nays—Messrs. Bagby, Calhoun, Davis of Mis- 
sippi, Hunter, Lewis, Mason, ‘Turney, Westcott, 
Yulee—9. 

The Yucatan Bill was taken up, and Mr. Bagby 
addressed the Senate in support of it. The ques- 
tion was then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Davis, as modified by Mr. Lewis, and it was re- 
jected. 

Mr. Dix offered an amendment, to strike out 
the first section of the bill, and substitute the 
provision, that the President be authorized to use 
the army and navy of the United States to aid 
the people of Yucatan, provided that the consent 
of the-'Government thereof be obtained. 

Mr. Hannegan was anxious to press the bill to 
a vote, but, at the instance of Mr. Clayton, agreed 
to defer it till to-morrow. 

Hovsz.— Numerous reports were made from 
Committees. Various bills on the Speaker’s ta- 
ble, from the Senate, were taken up ‘and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill securing bounty lands to privates and 
non-commissioned officers in the army in Mexico, 
who had been promoted during the war, was 
passed. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, on the bill 

making appropriations for the payment of revo- 
lutionary pensions. Various amendments were 
disposed of, the Committee rose, reported the 
bill, which was put through all its stages, and 


The House again resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
took up the bill making appropriations for the 
payment of navy pensions. = 

Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, made a speech on the 
subject of slavery and territory. Mr. Wiley, of 
Maine, read a speech on the general question of 
the annexation of territory, insisting upon the 
great value of New Mexico and California. . 

The Committee rose and reported progress, and, 
on motion of Mr. Vinton, it was resolved to close 
the debate on the bill fifteen minutes after taking 

it up in Commitee again. — , 

[We find in the Union a report of Mr. Bayly’s 
soul conepsinnnenca nine pabypsne pas 


ei 


Of course, an abstract is all we can 
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Would the South ever have ratified the Consti- 
tution, had it been understood that it conferred 
power on Congress to exclude slavery from Ter- 
ritories? Never. . 

The Constitution guaranties to each State a 
republican form of Government—the funda- 
mental principle of which was the right of self- 
government. This provision was violated by 
making law for a people, without consulting 
them. 

The British Government claimed the right to 
legislate for the Colonies in relation to their in- 
ternal affairs. The Colonies resisted, on the 
ground that it is the essence of tyranny to sub- 


do. ject men to laws, in the enactment of which they 


had no voice. This principle lay at the root of 
all our institutions. And yet persons calling 
themselves republicans were contending for a pol- 
icy in direct repugnance to this principle. The 
citizens of the States emigrating to the Territo- 
ries carried with them all their rights of self-gov- 
ernment. 
He next endeavored to disprove the assertion 
that the action of the Government had been in op- 
position to the principle he laid down. “The chur- 
acter of the Ordinance of 1787 was examined, 
and its history given. He pronounced it, wheth- 
er viewed as an ordinance or compact, to be null 
and void, a gross act of usurpation. 
After the adoption of the Constitution, in the 
purer and better days of the Republic, there 
never was any attempt by Congress to legislate 
for the Territories. May 7th, 1800, when the 
Indiana Territory was formed, no attempt was 
made to control its domestic institutions ; nor was 
there any on the 10th of the same month, when a 
Government was provided for the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory. The act of March 26, 1804, erecting 
Louisiana Territory, prohibited any others than 
persons intending to reside in the Territory from 
carrying slaves there, but it was repealed at the 
next session. In the acts erecting Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Missouri, into Territories, there was no 
attempt at Territorial legislation. In the case of 
Wisconsin, the provisions and resolutions of the 
Ordinance of 1787 were recognised, but nothing 
of the kind was attempted in the case of Iowa, or 
in that of Oregon in 1845, until, on motion of the 
present Speaker, the Anti-Slavery Ordinance 
was engrafted on the bill. True, in most of the 
acts, “the rights, privileges, and immunities of 
the Ordinance of 1787 were secured to the Terri- 
tories; but these meant simply, trial by jury, ha- 
beas corpus, religious freedom, &c., not freedom 
from slavery. It was said, most of the laws or- 
ganizing Territories require Territorial legis- 
lation to be submitted to Congress; and if it 
shall disapprove, such legislation shall be void. 
True, but this secured the mere veto power to 
Congress, and the object was to arrest Territorial 
legislation respecting the public lands. 
He proceeded to examine the Missouri Com- 
promise. Congress there attempted to legislate 
for Territories. But the Strict Constructionists 
always denied its right. The Compromise was 
forced upon the South, which has simply acqui- 
esced in it. Its obligation is regarded rather as 
moral than legal. 
Mr. B. further maintained that, if the power 
of legislating for the Territories reside in Con- 
gress, every Territorial Government has been or- 
ganized in violation of the Constitution—for all 
the powers of the General Government are dele- 
gated, and delegated powers cannot be again del- 
egated. ; 
He then went into an elaborate investigation 
of the proceedings of Congress in relation to 
abolishing the slave trade, with a view to show 
that its opinion then was, that Congress had no 
power over the subject of slavery in the States or 
Territories. < 

Having completed his constitutional argument, 
Mr. B. adverted to several incidental questions. 
He indicated a willingness to assent to the prin- 
ciple of the Missouri Compromise, He argued 
that, where circumstances of soil and clime made 
slave labor unprofitable, slavery would not be in- 
troduced ; and vice versa. T'wo questions he 
had not discussed—they were judicial in their 
character : 1st, whether slavery would be legal- 
ized in free territory by the act of acquisition ; 
2d, whether the people of a Territory could, by 
their legislation, exclude slavery. He argued 
against the position taken by Mr. Smart, of 
Maine, that a prohibition of slavery was. not a 
prohibition to the people of the South to partici- 
pate equally with the North in new territory ; 
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and denied that labor was degraded by slavery, | F 
or the rights of labor less gafe in slave States 


The argument was a very ingenious one, and | 

1 conceived ina far etter spirit than has hitherto | 
half. | characterized the efforts of Mr. Bayly on this sub- 

_ He denied the power of Congress to legislate 
on the domestic affairs of Territories. To legis- 
late Was one thing ;:to. propose forms of govern- 

‘0 do the former; heidid not admit the power to. 

- Go-the latter, though it had-been exercised from | 
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For the National Era. 
SKETCHES 


OF 
MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 
IN 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


lahors—his talents and character. 


hardly r 


enlightened experience. 
BentTuaM. 
sneered at by Americans, who knew nothing o 


him or hjs writings, except that he lived some 


know that he was said to be an eccentric old man 


and then on an organ, heated his house by steam 


ninth century. 


precision of language. 


this tyranny. 
thirty-nine articles of the church, one by one; 


tham could bring his hand to do it. 
on record a rebuke of this test, which ought to 
consign it to perpetual infamy. At Oxford, he 
attended the law lectures of Blackstone, (being 
the substance of his Commentaries.) and his clear 
mind detected the fallacies in his reasoning, and 


his eulogiums on the Common Law of England. 
The Bar, to which he was admitted in 1772, 
opened a brilliant prospect before him. His pre- 
cise and acute method of drafting equity and law 
pleadings was much extolled, and his refusal to 
receive the usual fees excited no less attention. A 
sharp solicitor swelled a swindling bill of costs in 
a case in which Bentham had succeeded—he pro- 
tested—“ Quirk” told him it was made up accord- 
ing to the rules, and he would lose caste if he alter- 
ed it. Bentham was disgusted, resolved to quit 
the profession, and spend his life in “endeavoring,” 
as he expressed it, “to put an end to the system, 
rather than to profit by it.’ To the grasping per- 
tinacity of this solicitor, the world is indebted for 
the sixty years’ labor of Jeremy Bentham in the 
cause of law reform. Soon after this, he published 
his first work, “A Fragment on Government . 
being an examination of what is delivered on that 
subject in Blackstone’s Commentaries.” He then 
visited Paris, where he became intimate with 
Brissot, through whose agency, and without his 
knowledge, he was subsequently made a citizen of 
the French Republic, and elected a member of the 
second National Assembly. 

Bentham had a brother, the late Sir Samuel, 
who commanded a body of troops in the employ of 
the Emperor of Russia. In 1784, he visited the 


‘Continent, with the ultimate destination of seeing 


this brother, intending to make himself acquaint- 
ed with the laws and institutions of the countries 
he journeyed through. Passing leisurely over 
France, Italy, some islands in the Mediterranean, 
studying and taking notes as he travelled, he ar- 
rived at Constantinople the latter part of 1785. 
Learning that his brother was stationed at Cre- 
choof, in Russia, he looked a little into Turkish 
law, and set off, reaching his brother’s house early 
in 1786. Lo! the object of his search was absent 
on an expedition, not to return for many weeks. 
With characteristic industry, (for he was a nig- 
gard of time,) he entered his brother’s study, call- 
ed for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote his able 
“Letters on the Usury Laws.” Still awaiting his 
brother’s return, he there composed the first part 
of another of his celebrated works. Having seen 
his brother, he returned home through Northern 
Europe, investigating and jotting by the way, and 
reached England in 1788. His father died in 1792, 
leaving him a moderate fortune, which enabled 
him entirely to abandon his profession, and devote 
himself to the preparation of those works on Law 
and Government which have celebrated his name 
in the Four Quarters of the Globe. During the 
truce of Amiens, he again visited Paris, accompa- 
nied by Sir Samuel Romilly, where he found him- 
self famous. M. Dumont was then publishing his 
works in French, Of his “ Tiraites de Legislation 
Civile et Penale,”’ in 3 vols., about 4,000 copies 
were sold in Paris. At this time, there happened 
to be three vacancies in the French Institute, one 
of which was reserved for Bonaparte. Bentham 
was chosen to fill one of the vacancies. From 
elective affinity, no less than through the agency 
of Romilly, he soon after became intimate with 
the young men, known as “the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers,” oe Jeffrey, Smith, Horner, 
Mackintosh, an their associates; and from that 
time was the Mentor of that galaxy of talent on 
the subject of Law Reform. 

When Bentham was admitted to the Bar, he 
found the English law, its principles and its prac- 
tice, entrenched behind the interests of powerful 
classes, and embedded in the prejudices of all. 
Though called the perfection of reason, to his 


the light of an infinitely milder and more liberal 
civilization the harsh features which stamped its 
origin. To him it was the patch-work of fifteen 
centuries—a chaos of good and evil—an edifice 
exhibiting the architecture of the ancient Briton, 
the Gaul, the Goth, the Dane, the Saxon, and the 
Norman, all jumbled together, and to which, in 
order to render it tenantable, modern hands had 


tastes of the present age. And he entered upon 
the elucidation of his plans for a judicial structure 
worthy of the noon of the nineteenth century. He 
was the first man who sat down to the task of ex- 
posing the defects of the English law. Heretofore, 
its students and sareons fe been pau to 
sift its principles from @ chaotic mass of statutes 
and Rite get collect and arrange the per- 
ting details of its form of edure. Com- 
at the bottom, he worked up through all 
ations, bringing everything to the test 
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No. 8,—Law Reform—Jeremy Bentham—his opinion 
of the Common Law—his “ Felicity” principle— 
his universal code—his works —the fruits of his 


I do not propose to write an article on Law Re- 
form, nor state what the English law was at the 
close of the last century, nor specify the impor- 
tant changes it has undergone within the last fifty 
years. Every lawyer knows that ‘those changes 
have been numerous, and, in the department of 
criminal jurisprudence and the mode of procedure 
i Civil actions, radical and sweeping. ‘The work 
Will not stop; and, at the close of this century. 
were Lord Coke to rise from the dead, he would 

ecognise the venerable edifice which he 
called “the perfection of human reason.” Let it 
go on, hand in hand with the advancing spirit of 
the age, guided by a liberal philosophy and an 


The father of Modern Law Reforni was Jeremy 
This singular person has been often 


where in Europe, and was called “a visionary 
foreign philosopher” by the North American Re- 
view. He was the constant theme of ridicule for 
a large class of Englishmen, who only cared to 


slept in a sack, looked very much like Ben. Frank- 
lin, did not believe in rotten boroughs or rotten 
creeds, did believe in free trade in corn and money, 
thought the common law the perfection of absur- 
dity, Lord Eldon’s court a libel on equity, and 
wrote codes for all creation to use in the twenty- 


Mr. Bentham was one of the most remarkable 
men that has appeared in our age. He was born 
in 1747, and was descended from a race of attor- 
neys. He was a precocious youth. At the age of 
five, the family called him “the philosopher ;” at 
eight he played well on the violin, on which he 
afterwards became a proficient; and at thirteen 
went to Oxford, where he excited admiration and 
wonder by his ecute nag, ay Poa a Jeremy Bentham for doubting it. If Bentham 
he was esteemed the first reasoner and philosoph- 
ical critic in the University. He was at Oxford 
when Wesley and the “ Methodists” were expel- 
led, and his generous soul took up arms against 
This induced him to examine the 


and when it became necessary for him to sub- 
scribe them, long was the struggle before Ben- 
He has left 


his humane and honest spirit revolted at many of 


made numerous additions and improvements, till 
the whole had become a huge, shapeless, and be- 

e.. He saw that it contained masses 
of to aid in the erection of a new edifice, 
adapted to the enlarged wants and cultivated 
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doctrine of utility.” This was th keystone of 
| Bentham’s system. With this P iple in his 
hand, he traversed the entire field pf legislation, 
dividing it into two great parts—int?pnal law, and 
international law. Tateenal law indladed the le- 
gislation which concerns a single Stae or commu- 
nity ; international, that which r tes the in- 
tercourse of different States with other. His 
chief attention was devoted to prepiring a code of 
internal law, under the Greek namt 0f Pannomion, 
(the whole law.) This he divided intéfour parts— 
the constitutional, the civil, the » and the 
administrative. The constitutional) defined the 
supreme authority, and the mode of executing its 
will.’ The civil defined the rights of persons and 
of property, and was termed the “right-conferring 
code.” The penal defined offences ad their pun- 
ishments, and was termed “ the w g-Tepressing 
code.” The administrative defined the mode of ex- 
ecuting the whole body of the laws)aud was term- 
ed “the code of procedure.” Some of these codes 
he run out into details. Others he let unfinished. 
They all bore the stamp of great research, learn- 
ing, and symmetry, and were supp/rted by vigor- 
ous reasoning, and elucidated by! a comprehen- 
sive genius. 
indebted, directly or indirectly, to Shese labors of 
Jeremy Bentham, to an extent of which he was 
f perhaps not aware. 

His system struck at the very roct of the Eng- 
lish law. Of course, such a “wild enthusiast,” 
not a “reckless innovater,” was latyhed at, mis- 
represented, aud abused. Not a ingle tile or 
crumbling pillar of “the perfectim of reason” 
must be touched. The rubbish that blocked up 








who shunned the world, admitted his guests to the avenues leading to it, the dust which choked 
dine one at a time, wore an uncouth carb, ‘was an 
abominable sloven, turned wooden bowls on a 
lathe and run in his garden for exercise, relieved 
the tedium of study by playing now on a fiddle 


its passages, must not be removed, Venerable for 
its age, hallowed as the legacy of oar ancestors, 
the work of wise men and dead mea, it must be 
worshipped at a distance and let alone. All 
classes deified it, and denounced sach as would 
sneeze at its consecrated dust. The king as he 
placed the golden round on his aaointed head, 
and the noble as he gazed on his siars and rib- 
bons—the fat bishop as he pocketed lis tithes, and 
the lean dissenter ase paid them—the judge in 
his scarlet robes, and the barristerin his wig of 
horsehair—the merchant as he paid his onerous 
duties to the Government, and the yeoman as he 
liquidated the ruinous rents of his landlord—the 
clodhopper as he took his shilling fo; twelve hours 
of exhausting toil, and the culprit as he hung on a 
cross-tree for killing the hare whizh poached on 
his beans—all, high-born and low-lorn, patrician 
and plebeian, rich and poor, wise ani foolish, were 
ready to make oath that the common law of Eng- 
land was the perfection of reason, aid to swear at 


+ 
? 


had done nothing more than dispel this delusion, 
he would deserve the thanks of tke millions in 
both hemispheres who submit to tle sway of the 
common law; and this he did most effectually. 
[THIS NUMBER TO BE CONCLUDED It OUR NEXT.] 
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THE PILGRIM'S VISION. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 








In the hour of twilight shadows 
The Puritan looked out; 

He thought of the “ bloudy Salnges” 
That lurked all round about— 

Of Wituwawmet’s pictured knife, 
And Pecksnot’s whooping shoat; 

For the baby’s flesh was tender, 
Though his father’s arms wer: stout. 


His home was a freezing cabin, 
Too bare for the hungry rat ; 
Its roof was thatched with ragged grass, 
And bald enough of that. 
The hole that served for casement 
Was glazed with an ancient hat ; 
And the ice was gently thawing 
From the log whereon he sat. 


Along the dreary landscape, 
His eyes went to and fro; 
The trees all clad in icicles, 
The streams that did not flow. 
A sudden thought flashed o’er him— 
A dream of long ago— 
He smote his leathern jerkin, 
And murmured, “ Even so!”? 


“Come hither, God-be-Glorified, 
And sit upon my knee; 

Behold the dvcam unfolding, 
Whereof I spake to thee 

By the winter’s hearth, in Ley Ja, 
And on the stormy sea; 

True is the dream’s beginning, 
So may its ending be! 


“] saw, in the naked forest, 
Our scattered remnant cast ; 

A screen of shivering branches 
Between them and the blast ; 
The snow was falling round them, 

The dying fell as fast ; 
I looked to see them perish, 
When, lo! the vision passed. 


“ Again mine eyes were opened, 
The feeble had waxed strong; 

The babes had grown to sturdy men, 
The remnant was a throng. 

By shadowed lake, and winding stream, 
And all the shores along, 

The bowling demons quaked to hear 
The Christian’s godly song. 


“They slept—the village fathers— 
By river, lake, and shore ; 

When, far adown the steep of time, 
‘The vision rose once more. 

I saw, along the winter snow, 
A spectral column pour ; 

And, high above their broken ranks, 
A tattered flag they bore. 


“ Their Leader rode before them, 
Of bearing calm and high ; 
The light of Heaven’s own kindling 
+ Throned in his awful eye. 
These were a Nation’s champions, 
Her dread appeal to try: 
God for the right! I faltered, 
And, lo! the train passed by. 


“Once more—the strife was ended, 
The solemn issue tried ; 
The Lord of Hosts, his mighty arm 
Had helped our fsrael’s side. 
Grey stone, and grassy hillock, 
Told where ber martyrs died ; 
And peace was in the borders 
Of Vietory’s chosen bride. 


“ A crash—as when some swollen cloud 
Cracks o’er the tangled trees! 

With side to side, and spar to spar, 
Whose smoking decks are these? 

I know Saint George’s blood-red cross, 
Thou Mistress of the Seas ; 

But what is she whose streaming bars 
Roll out before the breeze? 


* Ah, well her iron ribs are knit, 
ose thunders strive to quell 

The bellowing throats, the blazing lips, 
That pealed the ’s knell! 

The mist was cleared—a wreath of stars 
Rose — th ee swell, 

And wavering ught; 
The oross of England fell! > Po” 


“O trembling Faith! though dark the morn, 
A heavenly torch is thine; 
While feebler races melt away, 
And paler orbs decline, 
Still shall the fiery pillar’s ray 
Along thy pathway shine, 
To ~ the chosen tribe that sought 
This Western Palestine! 


: : * T gee the living tide roll on, 
penetrating eye it was the offspring of a bar- It crowns with flaming towers 
barous age, and, though a noble production for The icy capes of tabeedee, Fi 
the times that gave it birth, had obtruded into The Spaniard’s ‘land of flowers: 


It streams beyond the splintered ridge 
That parts the Northern showers, 

From Eastern rock to sunset wave 
The Continent is ours !” 


He ceased—the grim old Puritan— 
‘Then softly bent to cheer 

The pilgrim-child whose wasting face 
Was meekly turned to hear; 

And drew his toil-worn sleeve across, 
To brush the manly tear 

From cheeks that never changed in wo, 
And never blanched in fear. 


The weary pilgrim slumbers, 
His resting-place unknown ; 

His hands were crossed, his lids were closed, 
The dust was o er him strown, 


Many a codijier of our day has been | towards th 





leaves at the end of the volume, where the anno- 
-tator has indulgedin some few comments upon Dr. 
Cooper’s text. I will transcribe the remarks of 
the Doctor, with the commentary, for the amuse- 
meat of your readers. 

“The saying,” says Dr. Cooper, “that every 
man is born free, and equal to every other, like 
all other sayings unfounded in truth, has done 
much harm. No human being ever was or ever 
will be born free, or live free from the control of 
his fellow-men. No set of men, from six hun- 
dred to six million, were ever born equal in size. 
in strength, in health, in natural intellect, and 
capacity for improvement. And if they were, the 
variety of circumstancesto which they are exposed 
from their birth will produce inequality from the 
very first month of their existence. Where is 
the use of basing a political theory on a false 
fact? Even their equality of rights is conven- 


There is no other.” 

_Note.—The severity of Dr. Cooper's denun- 
ciations against the spirit of monopoly, in the 
course of this work, and his unqualified condem- 
nation of the injustice of European Governments 
the masses of mankind, had induced me 
to hope, notwithstanding his residence in South 
Carolina, that he was the friend of his species, 
and that he regarded all men’s rights as sacred, 
though they might be too weak or ignorant to as- 
sert them. But here the secret is disclosed. It 
is apparent that the honest Doctor is only con- 
cerned about the rights of his class; and that all 
out of its pale, whether above or beneath him, 
must take care of themselves. He is here guilty 
of a contemptible perversion. The author of the 
Declaration of Independence never meant to as- 
sert that all men are equal in stature, beauty, 
strength, or talents ; but that they are all equally 
entitled to the labor of their own hands, to the 
freedom of their persons, and equally entitled to 
pursue their own individual happiness, without 
further restraint than is necessary to protect the 
equal rights of others. But the Doctor and the 
South Carolinians are anxious to overturn the 
very fundamental principle of our Government, 
and that which constitutes the leading feature in 
the American Constitutions, because that great 
principle is at war with slavery. His assertion 
that Right is founded in Power, is as absurd as 
it is diabolical. If such be the case, how does 
Dr. Cooper presume to question the right of Eu- 
ropean Governments to oppress the people? 
What becomes of all his bitter denunciations of 
monopoly, of monarchy, and aristocracy? Are 
not each of those forms of injustice founded in 
power? Have the people of those countries any 
rights, since they have no power to assert them? 
The Governments of Europe have as much power 
to oppress their subjects as South Carolina has to 
oppress the negroes ; consequently, if Dr. Cooper’s 
theory be true, they have as much right. He 
should, therefore, either have denounced the 
South Carolinians for holding the negroes in sla- 
very, or else he should have withheld his censures 
of a far less vigorous oppression on the part of the 
Governments of the Old World. But the Doc- 
tor was as much interested in defending the 
Republican tyrant, as in condemning the Mono- 
cratic. 

It is perhaps uncharitable to speak thus of the 
dead; but unfortunately the principles of Dr. 
Cooper survive him, and have taken deep root in 
the Roethers country. It is these I would cen- 
sure, and point out the bad motives in which 
alone they could originate. The words equity, 
justice, right, duty, have no meaning, if it be true 
that “ Might makes Right.” It would be absurd to 
condemn a man for anything which he has the 
power to perform, if power were the measure of 
right. It would be unjust to call such a doctrine 
heathenish. It is fiendish. No heathens, ancient 
or modern, of whom I know anything, ever main- 
tained such a principle as applicable to the social 
relations. It is true they acted on it in war, and 
their Philosophers defended it, but it could not 
be tolerated for a single day in civil society with- | 
out dissolving it. Such, I mean, would be its effect 
if it were habitually acted‘upon as the arbiter of 
right between man and man. But such was 
never the case. Even pirates and thieves find it 
necessary to observe the rules of equity and hon- 
or towards each other, while they act upon the 
principle that “ Might makes Right,” towards the 
rest of mankind. It is the doctrine of Tyrants 
and their minions; but just and disinterested 
men have in all ages held it in abhorrence. 
Wasuineton, March 18, 1848. 





From the Union Magazine. 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 








It was one of Ireland’s greenest lanes that 
wound its way down to a rippling brook in the 
rear of Friend Goodman’s house. And there, by 
a mound of rocks that dipped their mossy feet in 
the rivulet, Friend Goodman walked slowly, watch- 
ing for his little daughter, who had been spend- 
ing the day with some children in the neighbor- 
hood. Presently, the small maiden came jumping 
along, with her bonnet thrown back, and the edges 
of her soft brown ringlets luminous in the rays of 
the setting sun. Those pretty curls were not 
Quakerly ; but Nature, who pays no more atten- 
tion to the regulations of Elders, than she does 
to the edicts of Bishops, would have it so. At 
the slightest breath of moisture, the silky hair 
rolled itself into spirals, and clustered around her 
pure white forehead, as if it loved the nestling 
place. Jumping, likewise, was not a Quakerly 
proceeding. But little Alice, usually staid and 
demure, in imitation of those around her, had 
met with a new companion, whose temperament 
was more mercurial than her own, and she was 
yielding to its magnetic influence. 
Camillo Campbell, a boy of six years, was the 
andson of an Italian lady, who had married an 
Trish absentee, resident in Florence. Her de- 
scendants had lately come to Ireland, and taken 
ession of estates in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Friend Goodman, where little Camillo’s 
foreign complexiee, Aively temperament, and 
eful, broken language, rendered him an ob- 
eat interest, especially among the chil- 
dren. e it was with whom little Alice was 
skipping through the green lane, bright and free 
as the wind and sunshine that played rig her 
curls, As the sober father watched their inno- 
cent gambols, he felt his own pulses quicken, and 
his motions involuntarily became more rapid and 
elastic than usual. The little girl came nestling 
up to his side, and rubbed her head upon his arm, 
like a petted kitten, Camillo per roguishly 
from behind the mossy rocks, ki his hand to 
her, and ran off, hopping first on one foot and 
then on the other. 
“Dost thou like that little boy?” inquired 
Friend Goodman, as he stooped to kiss his dar- 


ling. 

Yes ; Camillo’s a pretty boy, I like him,” she 
replied.* Then, with a skip and a bound, which 
showed that the electric fluid was still leaping in 
her viens, she added, “ He’s a funny boy, too; he 
swears you all the time.” 

The simple child, being always accustomed to 
hear thee and thou, verily thought you was a 
profane word. Her father did what was very un- 
usual with him; he laughed outright, as he re- 
lied — 

ee What a strange boy is that !” 

“fe asked me to come down to the rock and 
May I go, after school ?” she 


ject of 


tional. The natural foundation of right is power. 









The drifting soil, the mouldering leaf, 
Along the sod were blown, 

His mound has melted into earth, 
His memory lives alone. 


So let it live unfading, 
e memorv of the dead, 
ove ere shed 
Springs where their tears w' ’ 
raining in the summer’s wind, 
pd ee epee 3 yea heen 
wild rose es W 
‘The turf where once they bled! 


— antey rook. sball stand, 
ts latest legend— 
i ‘aoen WAS TH oP iLonim’s LAND! 


~ For the National Es. 
“MIGHT MAKES RIGHT.” 
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| play, to-morrow. 
asked 


“ We will see what mother says,” he replied. 
“But where didst thou meet Camillo ?” 

“He came to play with us in the lane, and 
Deborah, and John, and I, went into his garden 
to see the birds. Oh, he has got such pretty 
birds! There’s a nice little meeting house 
the garden ; and there’s a woman standing there 
with a baby. Camillo calls her my donny.. He 
says we mustn’t play in there. Why not? Who 

” “ 


ad ing ing bulwarks is my donny ? : 

Seo : Yb pared oe pants . tether sathin bole strand : “The le iu Italy, where Camillo used to 

pte pak ih Fa hsncpt: eal Xo. SER peice sand, one live, call the mother of Christ, Madonna,” replied 
. While in the waste of ocean 


her father. 

And who is Christ ?” she asked. — 

« He was ‘a holy man, who lived a great many 
years ago. I read to thee one day about his tak- 
ing li children in his arms and blessing 

Me eas 
as ge he loved little children almost as well 
as thou,” said Alice. “But what do they put his 
mother in that ee cae ~ iad 
Not deeming it' puzzle her busy 
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strolled towards the conservatory, the old garden- 
er was always glad to admit them. Flowering 
shrubs and gaudy parrots, so bright in the warm 
sunshine, formed such a cheerful contrast to her 
own unadorned home, that little Alice was never 
weary with gazing and wondering. But, from all 
the brilliant things, she chose two Java sparrows 
for her especial favorites. The old gardener told 
her they were Quaker birds, because their feath- 
ers were all of such a soft, quiet color. Bright 
little Camillo caught up the idea, and said : 

“I kypw what for you so much do like them ; 
Quaker lady-birds they be.” 
| “ And she’s a Quaker lady-bird, too,” said the 
| old gardener, smiling, as he patted her on the 
| head ; “she’s a nice little lady-bird” Always, 
| after that, when Alice entered the conservatory. 
the parrot laughed and screamed, “ Lady-bird !”" 

Near the door were two niches, partially con- 
cealed by a net work of vines;*and in the niches 
were statues of two winged children. Alice in- 
quired who they were; and Camillo replied: 
“My little sister and brother. Children of the 
Madonna now they is.” His mother had told 
him this, and he did not understand what it 
meant; neither did Alice. She looked up at the 
| Winged ones with timid love, and said : 
ny don’t they come down and play with 





us? 
“From heaven they cannot come down,” an- 
swered Camillo. 

Alice was about to inquire the reason why, when 
the parrot interrupted her by calling out, “ Lady- 
bird! Lady-bird!” and Camillo began to mock 
her. Then, laughing merrily, off they ran to the 
mossy rock to plant some flowers the gardener 
had given them. 

That night, while Alice was eating her supper, 
Friend Goodman chanced to read aloud some- 
thing in which the word heaven occurred. 

“ ve been to heaven,” said Alice. 

“ Hush, hush, my child,” replied her father. 

“ But I have been to heaven,” she insisted. “ Lit 
tle children have wings there.” 

Her parents exchanged glances of surprise, and 
the mother asked : 

“How dost thou know that little children have 
wings in heaven ?” 

“Because I saw them,” she replied. “They 
wear white gowns, and they are the children of 
my donny. My donny lives in the little meeting- 
house in Camillo’s garden. She’s the mother of 
Christ, that loved little children so much; but 
she never said anythingtome. The birds call me 
lady-bird, in heaven.” 

Her mother looked very sober. ‘She gets her 
head full of strange things down there, yonder,” 
said she. “I tell thee, Joseph, I don’t like to have 
the children playing together so much. There’s 
no telling what may come of it.” 

“Qh! they are mere babes,” replied Joseph. 
“The my donny, as she calls it, and her doll, are 
all the same to her. The children take a deal of 
comfort together, “and it seems to me it is not 
worth while to put an estrangement between 
them. Divisions come fast enough in the human 
family. When he is a lad, he will go away to 
school and college, and will come back to live in 
a totally different world from ours. Let the lit- 
tle ones enjoy themselves while they can.” 

Thus spoke the large-hearted Friend Joseph ; 
but Rachel was not so easily satisfied. “I don’t 
like this talk about graven images,” said she. “If 
the child’s head gets full of such notions, it may 
not prove so easy to put them out.” 

Truly, there seemed some ground for Rachel’s 
fear; for, whether Alice waked or slept, she 
seemed to live in the neighbor’s garden. Sitting 
beside her mother, in the silent Quaker meeting, 
she forgot the row of plain bonnets before her, 
and saw a vision of winged children through a 
veil of vines. At school, she heard the old green 
parrot scream, “ Lady-bird !” and fan-tailed doves 
and Java sparrows hopped into her dreams. She 
had never heard a fairy story in her life; other- 
wise, she would doubtless have imagined that 
Camillo was a prince, who lived in an enchant- 
ed palace, and had some powerful fairy for a 
friend. 

* * * * 7 * * 

It came to pass, as Joseph had predicted. These 
days vf happy companionship soon passed away. 
Camillo went to a distant school, then to college, 











do.” Then, calling to his men, he said: “ Let us 
be off, boys; there's nothing to be done here.” 

A fortnight after, triumphant Orangemen came 

with loud uproar, to destroy the houses of the 
Catholies. It was scarcely daybreak when Alice 
was roused from uneasy slumbers by the discharge 
of musketry, and a lurid light on the walls of her 
room. Starting up, she beheld Col. Campbell’s 
house in a blaze. The beautiful statues of the 
Madonna and the winged children were knocked 
to pieces, and ground under the feet of an an 
mob. Vines and flowers crisped under the crack- 
ling flames, and the beautiful birds from foreign 
climes fell suffocated in the smoke, or flew forth 
frightened, into woods and fields, and perished by 
cruel hands. In the green lane, once so peaceful 
and pleasant, ferocious men were scuffling and 
trampling, shooting and stabbing. Everywhere 
the grass and moss were dabbled with blood. 
Above all the din, were heard the shrill screams 
of women and children; and the mother of Ca- 
millo came flying into Joseph’s house, exclaiming, 
“ Hide me, olf, hide me!” Alice received her in 
her arms, laid the throbbing head tenderly on her 
bosom, put back the hair that was falling in wild 
disorder over her face, and tried to calm her ter- 
ror with gentle words, Others came pouring in, 
and no one was refused shelter. To the women 
of Col. Campbells h hold Alice relinquished 
her own little bed-room, the only corner of the 
house that was not already filled to overflowing. 
She drew the curtain, that the afflicted ones need 
not witness the bloody skirmishing in the fields 
and lane below. But a loud shriek soon recalled 
her to their side. Mary Campbell had withdrawn 
the curtain, and seen her husband fall, thrust at 
by a dozen swords. Fainting-fits and hysterics 
succeeded each other in quick succession, while 
Alice and her mother laid her on the bed, and 
rubbed her hands and bathed her temples. Grad- 
ually the sounds of war died away in the distance. 
Then Joseph and his helpers went forth to gather 
up the wounded and the dead. Col. Campbell was 
found utterly lifeless, and the brook where Ca- 
millo used to launch his little boats was red with 
his father’s blood. They brought him in tenderly, 
washed the ghastly wounds, closed the glaring 
eyes, and left the widow and her household to 
mourn over him. Late in the night they persuad- 
ed her to go to rest; and, when all was still, the 
weary family fell asleep on the floor; for not a 
bed was unoccupied. 

This time they hoped to escape the conquerors’ 
rage. But early in the morning a party of them 
came back, and demanded that all the Catholics 
should be given up to them. Joseph replied, as 
he had done before: “I cannot give up my help- 
less and dying neighbors, whether they be Pike- 
men or Orangemen. I will do good to all, and 
harm to none, come to me what may,” 

“'That’s impartial, anyhow,” said the Captain. 
He took some Orange cockades from his pocket, 
and added, “ Wear these, and my men will do you 
no harm.” 

“IT cannot conscientiously wear one,” replied 
Joseph, “ because they are the emblems of war.’ 

The Captain laughed halfscornfully, and, hand- 
ing one to Alice, said, “Well, my good girl, you 
can wear one, and then you need ‘not be afraid of 
our soldiers.” 

She looked very pleasantly in his face, and an- 
swered, “I should be afraid, if I did not trust in 
something better than a cockade.” 

The leader of the Orangemen was arrested b 
the same spell that stopped the leader of the Pike- 
men. But some of his followers, who had been 
lingering about the door, called out, “ What’s the 
use of parleying? Isn’t the old traitor nursing 
Catholics to fight us again when they get well ? 
If he won’t serve the Government by fighting for 
us, he will at least do to stop a bullet as well asa 
braver man. Bring him out, and put him in the 
front ranks to be shot at! One of them seized 
Joseph to drag him away; but Afice laid a trem- 
bling hand on his arm, and said, beseechingly, 
“Before you take him, come and see the wounded 
Orangemen, with their wives and children, whom 
my father and mother have fed and tended night 
and day.” A pale figure, with bandaged head and 
one arm in a sling, came forth from an adjoining 
room, and said: “ Comrades, you surely will not 
harm these worthy people. They have fed our 
children and buried our dead, as if we were their 








and then was absent awhile on the Continent. It 
nuturally happened that the wealthy Catholic 
family had but little intercourse with the sub- 
stantial Quaker farmer. Years passed without a 
word between Alice and her former playfellow. 
Once, during his college life, she met him and his 
father on horsebaek, as she was riding home from 
meeting, on a small grey mare her father had 
given her. He touched his hat, and said, “How 
do you do, Miss Goodman?” and she replied, 
“ How art thou, Camillo?” His father inquired, 
“Who is that young woman?” and he answered, 
“She is the daughter of farmer Goodman, with 
whom I used to play sometimes when I was a lit- 
tle boy.” Thus, like shadows, they passed on 
their separate ways. He thought no more of the 
rustic Quaker girl, and with her the bright pic- 
ture of their childhood was like the remembrance 
of last year’s rainbow. 

But events now approached, which put all rain- 
bows and flowers to flight. A Rebellion broke 
out in Ireland, and a terrible civil war began to 
rage between Catholics, under the name of Pike- 
men, and Protestants, under the name of Orange- 
men. The Quakers, being conscientiously op- 
posed to war, could not adopt the emblems of 
either party, and were of course exposed to the 
hostility of both. Joseph Goodman, in common 
with others of his religious persuasion, had al- 
ways professed to believe, that returning good for 
evil was a heavenly principle, and therefore safe 
policy. Alice had received this belief as a tra- 
ditionary inheritance, without disputing it, or re- 
flecting upon it. But now came times that tested 
her faith severely. Every night they retired to 
rest with the consciousness that their worldly 
possessions might be destroyed by fire and pillage 
before morning, and perhaps their lives sacrificed 
by infuriated soldiers. At the meeting-house, and 
by the wayside, earnest were the exhortations of 
the brethren to stand by their principles, and not 
flinch in this hour of trial. oak Goodman’s 
sermon was brief and impressive. “The Gospel 
of Love has power to regenerate the world,” said 
he; “and the humblest individual, who lives ac- 
cording to it, has done something for the salva- 
tion of man.” 

His strength was soon tried ; for the very next 
day a party of Pikemen came into the neighbor- 
hood, and set fire to all the houses of the Orange- 
men. Groans, and shrieks, and the sharp sound 
of shots, were heard in every direction. Fierce 
men rushed into their peaceful dwelling, demand- 
ing food, and ordering them to give up their 


arms. 

“ Food I will give, but arms I have none,” re- 
plied Joseph. 

“ More shame for you !” roared the commander 
of the troop. “If you can’t do anything more for 
your country than that, you may as well be killed 
at once for a coward, as you are.” 

He drew his sword, but Joseph did not wink at 
the flash of the glittering blade. He looked him 
calmly in the eye, and said: “If thou art willin 
to take the crime of murder on thy conscience, 
cavnot help it. I-would not willingly do harm to 
thee, or to any man.” ‘ 

The soldier turned away abashed, and, putting 
his sword in the scabbard, he muttered, “ Well, 
give us something to eat, will you?” 

The hours that followed were frightful with the 
light of blazing houses, the crash of musketry, and 
the screams of women and children flying across 
the fields. Many took refuge in Joseph’s house, 
and he did all he could to soothe and strengthen 
them. , 

At sunset, he went forth with his serving-men to 
seek the wounded and the dead. Along the road 
the bushes, mangled bodies were lying 
in every diréction. Those in whom life remained, 
they brought with all tenderness, and consigned to 
the care of Rachel and Alice; and; as long as 
they could see, they ered the dead for burial. 
In the evening, the Cz of the Pikemen re- 
turned in great wrath. “This is. rather too 
much,” he exclaimed. “We didn’t spare your 
house this mor ‘to have it converted into a 
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own brothers.” The soldiers listened, and, sud- 
denly changing their mood, went off shouting, 
“ Hurrah for the Quakers !” 

Some days of comparative quiet followed. Col. 
Campbell was buried in his own garden, with 
as much deference to the wishes of his widow 
as circumstances would permit. She returned 
from the funeral calmer than she had been, and 
quietly assisted in taking care of the wounded. 
But when she returned to her little room, and saw 
a crucifix fastened on the wall at the foot of her 
bed, she burst into tears, and said: “Who has 
done this?” 

Alice gently replied, “I did it. I found it in the 
mud where the little chapel used to stand. I know 
it isa sacred emblem to thee, and I thought it 
would pain thee to have it there; so I have washed 
it carefully, and placed it in thy room.” 

The bereaved Catholic kissed the friendly hand 
that had done so kind a deed ; and tears fell on it, 
as she murmured, “Good child! May the Madon- 
na bless thee!” 

Balmy is a blessing from any human heart, 
whether it be given in the name of Jesus or Mary, 
God or Allah. Alice slept well, and guardian an- 
gels rejoiced over her in heaven. 

* . ee Satan Tye * * 

Success alternated between the contending par- 
ties, and kept the country in a state of perpetual 
alarm. One week the widow of Col. Campbell 
was surrounded by victorious friends, and the 
next week she was in terror for her life. At last 
Camillo himself came with a band of successfu 
insurgents. During a brief and agitated interview 
with his mother, he learned how kindly she had 
been sheltered in their neighbor’s house, and how 
tenderly the remains of his father had been treat- 
ed. When she pointed to the crucifix on the wall, 
and told its history, his eyes filled with tears. 
“ Oh, why cannot we of different faith always treat 
each other thus?” was his inward thought ; but he 
bowed his head in silence. Hearing loud voices, 
he started up suddenly, exclaiming, “There may 
be danger below!” Following the noise, he found 
soldiers threatening Friend Goodman, who stood 
with his back firmly placed against the door of an 
inner room. Seeing Camilla enter, and being 
aware of the great influence his family had with 
the Catholics, he said: ‘‘ These men insist upon 
carrying out the dying Orangemen who are shel- 
tered here, and compelling me to see them shot. 
Is it thy will that these murders should be com- 
mitted |” 

The young man took his hand, and, in tones of 
deep respect, answered, “Could you believe that I 
would suffer violence to be done to ‘ under your 
roof, if I had power to prevent it?” Then turning 
to his soldiers, he said: “‘ These excellent people 
have injured no one. Through all these troubled 
times they have been kind alike to Pikemen and 
Orangemen ; they have buried our dead, and shel- 
tered our widows.-If you have any respect for the 
memory of my father, treat with respect all who 
wear the peaceful garb of the Quakers.” The 
men spoke apart for a while, and soon after left 
the house. 

As Camillo passed by the kitchen door, he saw 
Alice distributing boiled potatoes toa crowd of 
hungry children. A soldier stood by her, insist- 
ing that she should wear a cross, which was the 
emblem of the Pikemen. She mildly replied, “I 
cannot consent to wear the cross, but I hope God 
will enable me to ear it.” The rude fellow, who 
was somewhat intoxicated, touched her under the 
chin, and said: “ Come, mavo do be a little 
more obliging.” Camillo instantly seized his arm, 
and, exclaiming, “ Behave decently, my lad; be- 
have decently,” he led him to the door. As he 
went, he turned towards Alice with an expres- 
sion she never forgot, and said, in low deep tones, 

“ Words are poor to thank you for what you have 
done for my mother,” 

The next day, when he met Alice walking to 
meeting, he touched his hat respectfully, and said : 
“T scarcely deem it t for youto be in the 
roads at this time, Miss Alice, Armed insurgents 
are everywhere abroad; and though there is 4 
prevailing disposition not to injure the ers, 
wilh ere say 200 one too desperate, to be al- 
var wipe “I thank thee for 

‘She smiled, and answered, “} 
thy friendly. caution ; but J trust in the Fomenihet 

protected me.” . : 
ay «= age i pause, he said: “ Your -place of 
meeting is two miles from here. Where is the 
to ride? 

ae a chides took 't Seas ged iain bowtie 
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strong to sustain the weak; and therefore it is 
necdfal that we meet together for counsel and 
tion.” 
“aeaed man looked at her with affectionate 
reverence. The fair complexion and shinin 
ringlets of childhood were gone, but a serene 
deep expression of soul im a more elevated 
beauty to her countenance. He parted from her 
with a bl , Simply and fervently uttered ; 
but he entered the adjoining fields, and as he 
walked slong he kept her within sight until she 
arrived safely at: the place of meeting. While 
he thus watched her unseen, he recollected: how 
often his taste had been oifended by the quaint 
awkwardness of the Quaker garb ; and, uttering 
aloud the sequel to his thoughts, he said, “ But 
beautiful and graceful will her garments be in 
heaven.” 

Soon after this interview, he departed with a 
strong escort, to convey his mother and other 
Catholic women into a less turbulent op 
Alice bade them farewell with undisguised sad- 
ness; for we learn to love those whom we men, 
and there seemed little probability that reed 
would ever return to reside in that trou 


2 genet she saw Camillo, he was brought 


into her father’s house on a litter, senseless, and 
wounded, as it was supposed, unto death. All the 
restoratives they could think of were applied, and 
at last, as Alice bent over him, bathing his tem- 
ples, he opened his eyes, with a dull unconscious 
stare, which gradually relaxed into a feeble smile, 
as he whispered, “ My Quaker lady-bird.” Some 
hours afterward, when she brought him drink, 
he gently pressed her hand, and said, “ Thank 
you, dear Alice.’ The words were simple, but 
the expression of his eyes and the ure of his 
hand sent a thrill through the maiden, which she 
had never before experienced. That night she 
dreamed of winged children seen through flower- 
ing vines, and Camillo laughed when the parrot 
called her “ Lady-bird.” F ¢ 

Sorrow, like love, levels all distinctions, and 

melts all forms in its fiery farnace. In the midst 
of sickness and suffering, and every-day familiar- 
ity with death, there was small attention paid to 
customary proprieties. No one heeded whether 
Camillo was tended by Alice or her mother ; but 
if Alice were long absent, he complained that 
she came so seldom. As his health improved, they 
talked together of the flowers they used to plant 
on the mossy rock, and the little boats they 
launched on the rippling brook. Sometimes, in 
their merriest moods, they mocked the laughing 
of the old green parrot, and the cooing of the fan- 
tailed doves. Thus, walking through the green 
Janes of their childhood, they came unconsciously 
into the fairy land of love! All was bright and 
golden there, and but one shadow rested on the 
sunshine. When.Camillo spoke of the “little 
meeting-house in the garden,” and the image of 
“My donny,” she grew very thoughtful ; and he 
said, with a sigh, “I wish, dear Alice, that we 
were of one religion”” She smiled sweetly, as 
she answered, “ Are we not both of the religion 
of Christ?” He kissed her hand, and said, “ Your 
soul is always large and liberal, and noble and 
kind ; but others are not like you, dear Alice.” 

Ang truly, when the war had ceased, and Ca- 

millo Campbell began to rebuild his demolished 
dwelling, and the young couple spoke of marriage, 
¢ was the consternation in both families. 
ven the liberal-minded Joseph was deeply pain- 
ed to have his daughter “ marry out of Society,” 
as their plirase is; but he strove to console Ra- 
chel, who was far more afflicted than himself. 
“The young people love each other,” he said, 
“Cand it does not seem to be right to put any con- 
straint on their affection. Camillo is a goodly 
youth ; and I think the dreadful scenes he has 
lately witnessed have exercised his mind power- 
fully on the subject of war. I have observed that 
he is thoughtful and candid; and if he does but 
act up to his own light, it is all I ask for him. 
He promises never to interfere with the freedom 
of Alice; and as she has. adopted most of our 
principles from her own conviction, I do not fear 
that she will ever depart from them.” 

“Don’t comfort thyself with any such idea,” 
replied Rachel. “She will have pictures of the 
Virgin Mary in her house, and priests will come 
there to say over their mummery ; and small be- 
ginnings will make great endings. At all events, 
one thing is certain, Alice will lose her member- 
ship in our Society, and that it is which mainly 
grieves me. She is such a serious, sensible girl, 
that I always hoped to see her an esteemed min- 
ister among us.” 

“Tt is a disappointment to me also,” replied 
Joseph ; “but we must bear it cheerfully. It is 
certainly better to have our child go out of the 
Society and keep her principles, than it would be 
to have her stay in Society and depart from her 
principles, as many do.” 

Mary Campbell was more disturbed than Ra- 
chel Goodman. In the first paroxysm of her dis- 
tress, she said she wished she had been killed in 
the war, rather than live to see her son married 
to a black Protestant. 

“Not a black Protestant, dear mother, only a 
dove-colored one,” rejoined Camillo, playfully. 
Then he kissed her, and reminded her of the 
story of the crucifix, and told her how noble and 
gentle, and good and sensible, his Alice was. As 
he talked, a vision rose before her of the little 
bedroom in the Quaker’s farm-house; she saw 
Rachel and Alice supporting the drooping heads 
of poor homeless Catholics, while they offered 
drink to their feverish lips; and memory melted 
bigotry. She threw herself weeping into Camil- 
lo’s arms, and said: “Truly they did treat us like 
disciples of Christ. 1 once said to Alice, May 
the Madonna bless thee ; and I now say, from my 
heart, May the Madonna bless you both, my son.” 

And so, Catholic and Quaker were married, 
according to the forms of both their churches. 

The Society of Friends mostly withdrew from 
companionship with Alice, though they greeted 
her kindly at their meetings. The Catholics 
shook their heads, and complained that Camillo 
Campbell was already half a Quaker. Both prog- 
nosticated evil consequences from such a union. 
But the worst that happened was, Alice learned 
that there might be superstition in the cut of a 

ent, as well as in veneration for an image; 
and Camillo became convinced that hatred and 
violence were much greater sins than eating meat 
on Fridays. 





Notz.—The course here described, as generally pursued 
by Quakers during the Irish Rebellion, and the effect stated 
to be produced on the soldiers of both parties, are strictly 
true. 


—_—_—>—— 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE GENERAL FUND. 


i<FSome to whom the circular was sent seem to have mis- 
apprehended the object of sending-it to them. I would say, 
therefore, first, that it was sent by way of information to all 
the subscribers, whether they were delinquent or not; and, 
second, that those to whom it was addressed were expected 
to apply such parts of it to themselves as were applicable—no 
more. There are some subscribers for 1847 who are still de- 
linquent. Will they please remit the sums they respectively 
subscribed without delay, or, at least, write their reasons for 
not so doing? The Era will be stopped to those who do not 
remit by June 1, 1848. Bills will be sent for the paper, should 
they not remit by July 1; and they are urgently requested 
to remit the sum that will be due for thepaper up to that 
time, even if they neglect to pay subscriptions to the general 
fund. The subscribers who have not paid their subscriptions 
for 1848 will greatly oblige the Committee by remitting as 
soon as they can. All subscribers are entitled to a copy of 
the Era; but, if they receive the paper without remitting 
their subscriptions to the general fund, they will of course 
be responsible to the Editor for the same during the period 
they receive it. Those who have promptly and honorably 
remitted the sums pledged will please accept the of 
the Committee. Please bear in in chat aah ts bas in 
this card is intended for subscribers to the general fund, and 
not for subscribers to the Era who are not subscribers to that 
fund. For the Executive Committee: — 
LEWIS TAPPAN, 
Treasurer of General Fund. 





Tur LecisLatvreE or Connecticut has elected 
R. 8S. Baldwin and Truman Smith United States 
Senators. f 


W. R. Sezastian has been appointed by the 
Governor of Arkansas, United States Senator, in 
the place of Mr. Ashley, deceased. 

Genena Scorr has arrived at New York. H 
declines accepting ‘any public honor for the 
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ve Cram—No report was given 
oe as as the debate on the Slave Claim in 
the last two days spent on the Private Calendar. 
We have, however, been furnished with reports 
of the speeches of Messrs. Tuck and Giddings, 
which we intend to publish in our next. They 
will show the merits of the subject. 





xr The reports of proceedings in Congress, the 
Democratic National Convention, and the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
crowd upon us so much that we are unable to say 
half of what we wish to say ; and our poor corres- 
pondents suffer wofully. We had intended to 
insert in this number the letter to Mr. Vaughan, 
on the Methodist Church, which is in type, but 
we cannot do it. 


PATRIOTISM RUN MAD—INCIVISM. 


There are two classes of Americans, repre- 
senting extreme opinions in relation to their 
country—one, holding it to be highly unpatriotic 
to find any evil in our own Government, or any 
good in a foreign sone ; the other, able to see ex- 
cellence everywhere, except at home. The for- 
mer illustrate the bigotry of patriotism, the lat- 
ter, the heartlessness of cosmopolitanism. We 
sympathize with neither. Truth is Truth, Good 
is Good, wherever found. Should a Hottentot 
exhibit a virtue wanting in American character, 
it would be childish to grow spiteful against him 
who should point out the deficiency. We laugh 
at the weak mother who can see no blemish in 
her own children, no excellence in her neighbor’s. 
We despise the nepotism which shuts up the 
heart’s best affections within the narrow circle of 
famtily ties. The party spirit which questions 
the possibility of good beyond its own pale, awa- 
kens our indignation. Nor can we repress our 
detestation of the religious bigotry that can wor- 
ship at no altar but itsown. Now, what better is 
the bigoted patriotism which imagines that God’s 
blessing rests alone upon the particular tract of 
land it calls its country? The mandarin looks 
down upon the world beyond China with a con- 
tempt only equalled by that which the exalted 
patriot of our country feels for all peoples and 
institutions beyond the pale of the Model Re- 
public. The conceit of both is an evidence of 
barbarism, not refinement. Nature abhors mo- 
nopoly, and: everywhere displays a system of 
compensations or equivalents. The barren soil 
may rejoice in pure air and glowing health, while 
the rich savannah, that yields wealth at the touch 
of labor, breathes the poison that blasts enjoy- 
ment. The clime, the country, the race, deficient 
in one quality, may excel in another. Giod’s 
providence, like the dew of Heaven, falls gently 
upon the world, nourishing the peculiar excellen- 
ces of each country, and adapting the peculiari- 
ties of all to the benefit of one another. Free in- 
tercourse among nations will soon teach the libe- 
ral-minded that they may not only advantageous- 
ly interchange the products of their soils, but 
borrow lessons of wisdom from each other’s laws, 
letters, and manners. 

But Incivism is no better than the Bigotry of 
Patriotism. There aremen in this country, born 
within its embrace, cradled among its institutions, 
protected by its laws, indebted to its fostering 
care, under Providence, for whatever good they 
enjoy, who yet are its unrelenting defamers. 
The toleration of one vice blots out, in their 
eyes, all its virtues. The institutions of the 
country they denounce as rotten. Its Law is dia- 
bolical; its Liberty is a Lie, its Religion a 
Whited Sepulchre. The People are mean and 
abominable; its Public Men, Total Depravity 
embodied. No occasion is overlooked for upbraid- 
ing it and magnifying its shortcomings, or dispar- 
aging it by invidious contrasts with other coun- 
tries. Thoir hate of the country of their birth 
is stamped with the intensity of monomania, 
Treason to its fair fame they seem to regard as 
loyalty to Truth, and Patriotism they denounce 
as presumptive evidence of corruption. If their 
country do wrong, they gloat over it,.as proof 
conclusive of the justice of their reprobation; 
if right, they can find no other motive but a cun- 
ning selfishness. They plan schemes for the 
overthrow of its Government and institutions, 
agitate, write, speak, print freely, and hold meet- 
ings publicly, to promote their designs, and then, 
though unmolested, or, if disturbed, protected by 
the laws, they denounce as guilty of the most 
outrageous tyranny, the Government and People 
who, in return for their unmitigated abuse, grant 
them protection. The more forbearance shown 
them, the more incensed they become. 

And this inexorable contempt of country they 
seem to regard, not only as evidence of an ex- 
alted sense of justice, but its manifestation, they 
imagine, is the most effective means of regene- 
rating their countrymen! They would institute, 
in a moral way, a reign of terror, for the purpose 
of frightening people into good habits. Practi- 
cally, they act on the assumption that the best 
way to convert anybody is to abuse him. They 
seem to proceed on the assumption that the true 
way to reform a community is, to make it believe 
itself incapable of reformation. In a word, they 
hang the criminal for the purpose of regenerating 
him. 
To all such people we commend the example of 
Paul, who was a patriot as well as reformer. 
Hear this lover of his country as well as of his 
race: “For I could wish that myself were ac- 
cursed from Christ, for my brethren, for my kins- 
men according to the flesh: who are Israelites; 
to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service of God, and the promises ; whose are 
the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for- 
ever.” Although we have no record of the fact; 
it is quite possible that there were “stern, un- 
compromising, glorious” reformers in those days, 
who were ready to charge the patriotic Apostle 
with pandering to the national vanity of the 
Jews—offering sweet incense to their self-love. 

oi CRP RARE 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA BILL 


We are at last enabled to lay before our read- 
ers the bill reported by Mr. Butler in the Sen- 
ate, from the Judiciary Committee, “to provide 
for the more effectual execution of the third 
clause of the second section of the fourth article 
of the Constitution of the United States.” It 
ought to be entitled A Bill to License and En- 
courage Kidnapping. Words cannot define its 
atrocity. The man who shall dare to vote for 
such a bill will cover himself with infamy. We 
do not believe that the majority of slaveholders 
themselves will countenance a measure so totally 
regardless of every guaranty of personal liberty, 
so shamelessly destitute of even the decencies of 
legislation. It makes every petty postmaster, 
every irresponsible publican and money changer; 
.holding his commission, not from the People, or 
the authorities of his State, but from a Depart- 
ment of the Federal Government ; appointed 'to 
look over the mail-bags, or receive customs, with- 
out any reference to his knowledge of law or its 
| forms, rights, or their guaranties, judicial process, 
‘or its reasons, without any reference to his 
,motal qualifications, and without any responsi. 
bility for restrainiug corruption or fraud, the 











magistrate was bound by the act of 1793, and the 
great question of liberty or slavery was thus re- 
ferred to the decision of Federal Courts of high 
character and responsibility. But this atrocious 
bill, which disgraces the Clerk’s table in the 
Senate of the United States, transcends all former 
iniquities to which slavery has given birth, in 
proposing to break down every legs! safeguard of 
personal liberty, and pervert the Custom House 
and Post Office from the discharge of their legiti- 
mate duties into the irresponsible instruments of 
a heartless despotism. The majority of slavehold- 
ers, we repeat, will hardly countenance this bill, 
The Richmond | Va.) Whig remarks : 

« But we are satisfied that any new act of Con- 
gress on the subject will be as perfectly a dead 
letter as that already on the statute-book; and 
we can see no wisdom in urging its adoption, 
therefore, which, if ever effected at all, must lead 
to an exciting and irritating discussion—just such 
an one as we of the South have always professed 
to deprecate, and which the fanatics delight to 
engage in.” 

To reflecting men at the South we have a word 
to say. The Constitution provides that when a 
person held to service or labor under the laws of 
one State escapes into another, he shall not be 
discharged from service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due. Were all the Peo- 
ple of the United States slaveholders, no diffi- 
culty would arise in the execution of this clause. 
But reasonable slaveholders will recollect that a 
majority of the people is composed of non-slave- 
holders—that these cannot but construe all con- 
cessions to slavery as exceptions to the great law 
of Natural Right are always construed—with ex- 
treme strictness. The clause quoted above is 
against natural right, and conflicts with the hu- 
manity of the masses. It cannot be expected that 
they will yield any other conformity to it than 
what isy absolutely required by its terms—that 
they will exhibit any supererogatory zeal in car- 
rying it out. It imposes a duty directly upon 
the State, but not the individual; and that duty 
is a negative one: it prohibits the State from 
passing any law, and excepts to the operation of 
any law already passed, which would make a fu- 
gitive from service a freeman—in other words, 
discharge him from service or labor. This is the 
sole duty imposed upon the State, and there is 
not one which has not rigidly fulfilled it. Where 
is the State whose legislation discharges from ser- 
vice or labor the fugitive from such service or 
labor under the laws of another State? But it 
is said, the clause also requires that the fugitive 
be delivered up; and this implies an active co- 
operation on the part of the States. The reply 
is obvious. The Supreme Court of the Union 
has decided otherwise: its decision is, that it be- 
longs to Congress, not the States, to provide for 
carrying into effect this particular provision— 
and that the power of Congress is exclusive. It 
is clear, then, that the States are required to do 
nothing but abstain from legislation to liberate 
the fugitive—and this, their single constitutional 
duty, they have uniformly discharged. 

What, then, is the cause of the insecurity of 
“slave property ” It is two-fold—the manhood 
of the fugitive, the humanity of the People. Now, 
all the laws that the pertinacious ingenuity of 
South Carolina can contrive on this subject must 
fall short of their object—for the simple reason, 
that they cannot annihilate manhood, or extin- 
guish humanity. Within certain limits, if mode- 
rate in their requisitions, they may check the 
natural operation of these causes; but stretch 
their exactions beyond a certain point, augment 
the severity of their penalties, and the antago-. 
nism between them and the natural sentiments 
of the People will be so complete and intense, 
that they will be totally annulled—and, more 
than this, they will inevitably provoke a dan- 
gerous reaction. But we have detained the reader 
too long from the bill. 

“ 4 Bill to provide for the more effectual execution of 
the third clause of the second section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution of the United States. 

“ Be uw enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That when a person held to service or 
labor in any State or Territory of the United 
States, under the laws of such State or Territory, 
shall escape into any other of the said States or 
Territories, the person to whom such service or 
labor may be due, his or her agent or attorney, 
is hereby empowered to seize or arrest such fugi- 
tive from service or labor, and to take him or her 
before any judge of the circuit or district courts 
of the United States, or before any commissioner, 

or clerk of such courts, or marshal@hereof, or any 
postmaster of the United States, or collector of 
the customs of the United States, residing or being 
within such State wherein such seizure or arrest 

shall be made, and upon proof, to the satisfaction 

of such judge, commissioner, clerk, marshal, post- 
master, or collector, as the case may be, either by 

oral testimony or affidavit taken before and certi- 

fied by any person authorized to administer an 

oath under the laws of the United States, or of 
any State, that the person so seized or arrested 

under the laws of the State or Territory from 

which he or she fied, owe service or labor to 

the person claiming him or her, it shall be the 

duty of such judge, commissioner, clerk, marshal, 

postmaster, or collector, to give a certificate there- 

of to such claimant, his or her agent or attorney, 

which certificate shall be a sufficient warrant for 

taking and removing such fugitive from service 

or labor to the State or Territory from which he 

or she fled. 

“Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That when a 
person held to service or labor, as mentioned in 
the first section of this act, shall escape from such 
service or labor, as therein mentioned, the person 
to whom such service or labor may be due, his 
or her agent or attorney, may apply to any one of 
the officers of the United States named in said 
section, other than a marshal of the United States, 
for a warrant to seize and arrest such fugitive ; 
and upon affidavit being made before such officer, 
(each of whom for the purposes of this act is 
hereby authorized to administer an oath or affirm- 
ation,) by such claimant, his or her agent, that 
such person does, under the laws of the State or 
Territory from which he or she fled, owe service 
or labor to such claimant, it shall be, and is here- 
by, made the duty of such officer, to and before 
whom such application and affidavit is made, to 
issue his warrant to any marshal of any of the 
courts of the United States to seize and arrest 
such alleged fugitive, and to bring him or her 
forthwith, or on a day to be named in such war- 
rant, before the officer issuing such warrant, or 
either of the other officers mentioned in said first 
section, except the marshal to whom the said war- 
rant is directed, which said warrant or authority 
the said marshal is hereby authorized and direct- 
ed in all things to obey. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That any per- 
son Who shall knowingly and willingly, obstruct 
or hinder such claimant, his agent or attorney, 
or any person or persons assisting him, her, or 
them, in so serving or arresting such fugitive 
from service or labor, or shall rescue such fugi- 
tive from such claimant, his t or attorney, 
when so arrested, pursuant to the authority here- 
in given or declared, or shall aid, abet, or assist 
such person, so owing service or labor, to escape 
from such claimant, his agent or attorney, or shall 
harbor or conceal such person, after notice that 
he or she was a fugitive from labor, as aforesaid 
shall, for either of the said offences, forfeit and 
pay the sum of one thousand dol! which pen- 
alty may be recovered by and for the benefit of 
such claimant, by action of debt in any court 
proper to try the eee, Sevine moreover, to the 
person claiming such labor or service, his right of 
action for, on account of, the said injuries, or 
either of them. r 

“Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That when 
said person is seized or arrested, under and by 
virtue of said warrant, by such and is 
brought before either of the officers aforesaid, 
other than said msrshal, it shall be the duty of 
such officer to proceed in the case of yok whee 
in the same way as he is directed and aut orized 
to do when such person is seized and arrested by 

the person him, or by his or her agent 
| or attorney, and: 


x ht before such 
ay the provisions of the first section of this 

Tur Prisoners.—It is stated in the newspapers 
that the Governor of Virginia has made a demand 
‘on Judge Cranch for Messrs. Sayres, Drayton, 
and English, as offendérs against the laws of that 
State. On inquiry, we learn that this is a mis. 
‘take.’ ’ 
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GENERAL (NPERENCE OF THE METHODIST 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


May 8+h,|seventh day.— Dr. Simpson moved a 
resolution that the Committee on Boundaries be 
instructed embrace the Californias and New 
Mexico. Réerred to the Committee on Missions 

Mr. Sand rd, from the Law Committee, re- 
ported a replution that, when a person, private 
member or reac declares to the proper au- 
thorities thit he withdraws from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, he thereby forfeits all privi- 
leges in said\Church, and places himself beyond 
her jurisdiction. 

This gaverise to a debate, in which some con- 
tended that 0 member should have the privilege 
of withdraw , unless under dealings. 

Several atempts at amendment failed, and the 
discussion wis at last suspended, in favor of the 
considerationiof a memorial presented from Ore- 
gon. | 

Eighth day—The resolution just referred to, 
was taken uy and laid upon the table to-day. A 
communicatien was read from Dr. Peirce, delegate 
from the Church South, reciprocating the cour- 
tesies of the Conference, but declining to sit 
within the bar, as he could not go there in his 
Official character. He also stated that the com- 
munication was final—the Church South wouid 
never renew the offer of fraternal relations. An 
address was read from the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in C\nada ; after which, the delegates be- 
ing invited, mde appropriate speeches. 

Ninth day—Memorials yesterday and to-day 
were presentéd from colored Methodists in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, asking the 
establishment of a separate Conference. Referred 
to a Select Canmittee. Memorials on Slavery and 
Secret Societies were presented and referred to 
the Committe on the State of the Church., A 
petition was presented from twenty-three mem- 
bers of the Clurch in Missouri, praying that they 
might be transferred neither to the Church North 
nor Church South. They wanted no change. 
Referred to the same committee. A similar peti- 
tion from 365members of the same State was sim- 
ilarly referrel. On motion of Mr. Kennedy, it 
was resolved that the application of J. C. Green, 
for an apped from the New York Conference, 
cannot be grated, he haviffg declared his inten- 
tion to withdmw from the Church. After the de- 
cision in his cjse, the business of the Convention 
was suspended to hear a sermon from the Rev. Dr. 
Dixon. 4 
* Tenth day—The Missionary Committee made a 
report in favorof establishing another Conference, 
to be called the Oregon and California Confer- 
ence. A livdy discussion followed, in which a 
great deal of nterest was manifested in the prop- 
osition, but t was recommitted with a view to 
adjust some ditails. 

Eleventh dai,—P. Akers, from the Committee on 
the ltinerancy, reported in part. The report re- 
ferred to the ‘ote of the Conference in relation to 
the division 0? the property of the Church. It 
was laid upoa the table, till the Conferences of 
the South coud be heard from. A memorial was 
read from the colored members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Charch in Baltimore, praying for the 
establishment of a Colored Conference. The rea- 
sons are thus stated. After alluding to the insti- 
tution of separate Churches, the memorialists 
say— 

“It is well known that the good Lord has 
greatly enlarged our membership since that never- 
to-be-forgotten period, by owning the labors of our 
colored preackers in conjunction with those of the 
white, in the conversion of many thousands of the 
colored race ; and quite a large number of colored 
preachers among us, some of whom, all things con- 
sidered, had, and still possess, respectable talents, 
and have done much good in their local capacity ; 
but hitherto they have been quite limited in their 
sphere of operations, having had no opportunity 
of being extensively useful, they being generally 
poor men, and, no provision having been made for 
them to go forth and dispense the bread of life to 
their perishiag fellow-men, their usefulness has, 
in consequence, been greatly hindered—and our 
colored fellow-men have thereby been deprived of 
those blessings Almighty God would have granted 
through their instrumentality. And now, rev- 
erend fathers and brethren, your memorialists 
would say, that it does seem clear to them that 
the time has come when something should be done 
for the prosperity of the ministry among our col- 
ored brethren ; and the question arises, how shall 
or can this desirable object be accomplished ? For 
we have no expectation that the ministers, the descend- 
ants of Africa, will ever be admitted to seats and votes 
in the Conferences of their white brethren, however well 
they may be qualified for the work of the ministry ; 
nor do we desire to unite with any of the existing 
colored connections. Therefore, our colored 
brethren in the city of Baltimore, after due pray- 
erful consideration, have been led to the conclu- 
sion, for the reasons already mentioned, and others 
which might be mentioned, that a far greater 
amount of good would of necessity result from our 
being placed in a condition so that colored minis- 
ters should have the pastoral oversight of all the 
colored people in connection with the Methodist 
Church, in all places in the United States where 
the laws and usages do not forbid.” 


[The portion of the memorial which we have 
placed in Italics must awaken painful reflections 
in the minds of those who believe that God is the 
Father of all, and is no respecter of persons. ] 

The memorial was referred to the Committee 
on Memorials from Colored Persons. A commu- 
nication was read from Bishop Soule, requesting, 
if there were any charges against him for the two 
years previous to his withdrawal, they might be 
properly investigated, &c. It was moved, that as 
Bishop Soule had withdrawn from the Church, 
the Conference had no jurisdiction over the mat- 
ter. 

_ Twelfth day—That resolution came up to-day, 
when the following was adopted as a substitute : 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this General 
Conference, that they have no jurisdiction over the 
Rev. Bishop Soule, and can exercise no ecclesias- 
tical authority over him.” 

The order of the day was suspended for the 
purpose of putting several questions in relation to 
Methodist usages in England to Dr. Dixon, the 
English delegate. One or two of the questions 
elicited characteristic answers : 


“Question by M. Trafton. Have you any col- 
ored members in your societies ; if so, do you re- 
port them? 

“ Answer. If our excellent brother knew more 
of England than he appears to do, he would not 
make such an inquiry. I never met with but one 
colored man in society in England in my life. 

“ This was in the vicinity of London. In meet- 
ing the class for the distribution of tickets, with 
the Class Book in his hand, he came across the 
name of Madison Jefferson, and he looked up, and 
there stood before him a fine, large, athletic, and, 
he thought, beautiful, black man. [A laugh.| ° I 
thought him beautiful. I said, ‘ You have a fine 
name; this is the name of two American Presi- 
dents. How did you get this name? He an- 
swered, ‘My massa give it to me.” I inquired 
‘Have you been a slave? He replied, ‘Yes? 
‘ And did you run away from your master?’ ‘Yes, 
I did? ‘And did you not think it wrong to run 
away f-om your master, and thus deprive him of 
his property? ‘No; he thought the wrong was 
on the other side; for hig master had no right to 
hold him as a slave.’ 

.. “The Doctor, in continuation, said he thought 
it improper to continue these questions any longer 
in the class; but when the people were gone, he 
asked the colored brother more fully in regard to 
his history. He told me that he had had two mas- 
ters. The eldest one, he thought, was no C hris- 
tian; but the young master, he believed, was a 
good man. He said he had been flogged frequent- 
ly, and he and two or three others concluded to 
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NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


‘tion our brethren in Jesus Christ om ac- | 5 


ie 

Monday, 12 o'clock, the Convention met in the 
Universalist Church, Calvert street, Baltimore. 
Organized by the election of Judge Bryce, a 
Louisiana, President, and Samuel Treat, of Mis- 
souri, Secretary, pro tem. Prayer by Rev. The- 
ophilus Fisk. Mr. Wheeler, of North Carolina, 
having submitted a preliminary resolution, Mr. 
Cone, of Georgia, moved the following, as a sub- 
stitute: 

“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
examine the credentials of delegates, and to report 
to this body the number of votes to which each 
State is entitled, and the number and names of the 
delegates present from each State who are enti- 
tled to seats in this Convention. 

“ Resolved, further, That said committee be 
composed of one member from each State, except 
the State of New York, (and two members from 
that State;) the delegates from each State to ap- 
point one member of said committee; and in the 
case of New York, that euch of the two sets of 
delegates present from that State appoint one mem- 
ber of said committee. 

* Resolved, That the States be now called for 
the purpose of making said appointments.” 

After some discussion, Mr. Hannegan moved to 
lay the resolutions on the table, for the purpose 
of moving a resolution that the Convention adopt 
as its rules of proceedings the rules of the House 
of Representatives. The motion was rejected. 
Mr. Hannegan moved that every member of the 
Convention should pledge himself, before going 
further, to abide by the decision of the Conven- 
tion. Out of order. He moved then to lay Mr. 
Cone’s resolutions on the table. Carried. He 
now renewed his motion concerning pledges. It 
was resisted. Mr. King said the seat he claimed 
was contested. He could not vote till his right 
were recognised. Mr. Cone protested against the 
motion. They must first ascertain who were mem- 
bers before they attempted to act. On motion of 
Mr. Yancey, the motion of Mr. Hannegan was 
laid upon the table. Mr. Cone’s resolutions were 
then taken up, and gave rise to a warm debate. 
The question was put hastily on the resolutions, 
and they were carried; but Messrs. Yancey and 
Cambreleng both insisting that they had risen be- 
fore the question was put, the vote was reconsid- 
ered. The resolutions were so amended as to ex- 
clude New York from being represented on the 
Committee until the settlement of the question in 
regard to her two sets of delegates. Mr. Tifden 
(Barnburner) rose amid great confusion. Loud 
cries of “ Question! Question!” greeted him on 
every side. He said the Utica delegates wished 
to be heard by the whole Convention, and not 
have the question between them and their oppo- 
nents decided in a secret committee room. The 
case was interesting to them and to the Democra- 
cy of all parts of the Union, and he and his asso- 
ciates objected to a decision by a committee. The 
Convention manifested great impatience at his re- 
marks, and, while he had the floor, somebody mov- 
ed the previous question. Preston King rose to 
speak, but he was called to order by Mr. Bright, 
who then moved the previous question. The 
Chair was about to put the question, but Mr 
King indignantly insisted upon his right to the 
floor, which had been assigned to him by the Pres- 
ident. Mr. Bright said, asso much feeling was 
manifested by the gentleman, he would withdraw 


the demand. 

“Mr. King. I believe that this question be- 
tween the two delegations is in a nutshell. It may 
be settled in an hour. It is certainly important, 
however, that the facts should be known by the 
gentlemen who are to decide upon the case. It is 
a monstrous proposition which is presented in this 
resolution. We were unprepared to suspect that 
this question was to be consigned to a secret com- 
mittee room, there to be decided upon without a 
report ; and, as the gentleman from Indiana would 
intimate, without any previous investigation of 
the facts. Is this Convention to dispose of this 
question upon caucusing or other combinations 
elsewhere? I can tell gentlemen that some ap- 
prehensions have been entertained in New York 
that our questien might be disposed of in some 
such manner. I shall certainly not regard any 
such intimation until I have reason to doso. We 
shall insist upon a hearing; we shall insist upon 
our rights. e come here claiming to be the 
rightful representatives of the State of New York. 
We have been chosen, as we believe, legitimate- 
ly, to represent that Democracy in this Conven- 
tion, in the ordinary and usual manner. All we 
ask is, that the question as to our rights should 
be investigated. If gentlemen will notice the 
terms of the resolution of the gentleman from 
Georgia, they will perceive that it simply re- 
quires of this committee to examine the creden- 
tials, and report the names of delegates. We cer- 
tainly never can consent to have our claims pass- 
ed upon without a full examination of all the facts. 

“Mr. Dickinson. The very atmosphere, politi- 
cal and natural, with which we are surrounded, 
strongly adinonishes us to ‘keep cool.’ [Laughter 
and applause.| We are willing to confide this 
matter to the discretion of the committee selected 
by this Convention. We have heard nothing of 
any plots, or counterplots, or pitfalls. We take 
it for granted that our twenty-nine Democratic 
sisters will take this matter into their hands, and 
dispose of it aright. It is, as my friend has just 
said, a very interesting question. It is interest- 
ing to the Democratic party, and we are not with- 
out apprehension that it is not altogether void of 
interest to another party, Mr. President! [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Therefore we will not baptize 
ourselves the rightful and exclusive Democracy 
of the State of New York, as our friends have 
done. We will leave that to the decision of the 
Convention. It is better to do that than to anti- 
cipate. [Applause, mingled with disapprobation.] 
If we are admitted to seats in this Convention on 
the report of the committee, we will render you our 
best services; if we be not, we will give you what 
is exceedingly desirable here—a little more room! 
[Great applause.] Let us have the report made 
in the usual manner, and then it can be discussed 
and acted upon here. We have no distrust of the 
committee or of the Convention. It is perfectly 
immaterial whether New York have two mem- 
bers upon that committee, as originally suggested, 
or not. Both delegations can ap before the 
committee in any way it is deemed proper. What 
are we differing about here? Let us at once go 
on with our organization. We will be wanting to 
go to dinner soon ; let us, then, first and at once 
organize.” 

The demand for the previous question was re- 
newed and sustained, and the resolutions were 
passed. A communication from the Jackson As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia, asking hon- 
orary seats for five delegates from the District, 
was referred to the Committee on Credentials. 
This committee is as follows: 


Me.—Charles Andrews. Ala.—Wm. Macklin. 

N. H.—Richard J enness. Miss.—A. G. MeNutt. 
Mass.—Robert Rantoul, jun. La.—Wm. G. Kendall. 
Vt.—Levi B. Vilas. Ark.—Solon Borland. 

R. I—Dutee J. Pearce. Mo.—James M. Hughes. 
Conn .—Jas. T. Pratt. Tenn.—Hopkins L. Turney. 
N. J.—Garrett D. Wall. Ky.—John W. Stevenson. 
Penn.— W. T. Rogers. Jowa.—James Clarke. 
Del.— Wm. H. Ross. Wis.—B. Brown. 

TU.—M. McConnell. 





Mr. Moses rose, he said, in this house of God, 
to say, as he had been named as a member of the 
committee, that if the result in the committee 
was to depend on his vote—if it were left to him 
to say whether the Barnburners were to be ad- 
mitted—they who had thrown a firebrand into— 
a confusion here prevailed, and cries of Or- 

er! Order !] 

Mr. Moses proceeded. It was not his purpose 
to throw a firebrand into the Convention. The 
time had been when the great State of New York 
stood foremost in the ranks of Democracy. But 
now, he regretted to say, it was far different. He 
had spoken under excitement, but he could not 
go into the committee without making the distinct 

eclaration now, that his feelings were adverse to 
the Pekar Se the Convention might de- 
cide whether he is a competent juror. : 

Mr. Preston King inquired the reasons which 
had induced the gentleman to prejpdge the ques- 
tion ?. What were his grounds, and what his ob- 
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before the Convention at the time of adjourn- 
ment was on a motion to appoint a committee of 
oue from each State, to report on the proper mode 
of @ permanent organization. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


the delegates from each State. 


the President in the negative. 


organization of the Convention. 


the committee empowered to report officers for 


committee. 


pointed. 


for deliberation. 

Mr. Senator Hannegan was called upon to ad- 
dress the Convention. At the conclusion of his 
address, Mr. H. made a powerful and eloquent 
appeal to the two divisions of the New York De- 


their country, their party, and their principles. 
“Come,” said the speaker, “come, as Hannibal 
was brought to the altar of his country ; come, 
and lay down all your animosities and petty dis- 
putes on the altar of your country, and join with 
us in one united effort for the preservation of our 
principles and our national organization. We 
have no desire to decide between you in your diffi- 
culties, and cannot doubt but that you will relieve 
the Convention by some happy concession and 
mutual compromise of the dilemma in which it is 
placed.” 

Mr.Yancey addressed the Convention for about 
twenty minutes, in a strain of eloquence that 
drew forth the most euthusiastic expression of 
delight from the Convention as well as the audi- 
ence. 

Hon. Samuel Houston was then called on to 
address the Convention. He proceeded to com- 
pare Democratic principles with the principles 
professed by their opponents, and to defend and 
sustain the Administration in its course with re- 
gard to the war, and other matters of general 
controversy between the two parties. 

The President pro tem. followed General Hous- 
ton in a few eloquent remarks. The committee, 
however, having returned, he closed his address 
rather abruptly. 

General Howard, of Marylund, rose and in- 
formed the Convention, that the committee on 
credentials had instructed him to ask leave to be 
permitted to report, in part, and ask leave to con- 
tinue in session during the session of the Con- 
vention, to continue the transaction of the busi- 
ness intrusted to them. The report, in part, gave 
a list of the delegates from all the States of the 
Union except New York, and the committee de- 
sired more time, to enable them to report on the 
qualifications of those claiming to be delegates 
from that State. 

The clerk then proceeded to read the report, 
which was merely a list of the District and State 
delegates from all the States, except New York. 

Mr. Edgerton, from Ohio, asked, before the 
vote be taken on that report, that the credentials 
of the delegate from South Carolina be read to 
the Convention. That the question arose before 
the committee. on credentials, and it appeared that 
he was elected by the Georgetown district, and 
it did not appear further than by his own dtclara- 
tion that he was empowered to cast the electoral 
vote of South Carolina‘in this Convention. 

Mr.Yancey, of Alabama, desired that the Chair 
state the question now before the Convention. 

Mr. Mead, of Virginia, moved that the whole 
subject be laid on the table. 


bringing the subject direct before the Convention, 
moved that the State of South Carolina be strick- 
en out from the roll of delegates, and that Mr. 
Commander be entitled to cast but one vote, that 
of the Georgetown district of South Carolina, 
which alone he is elected to represent. 

Mr. Mead, of Virginia, again moved that the 
whole subject be laid on the table. 

General Howard, of Maryland, stated that the 
committee had reported the subject to the Con- 
vention; and that when the State of South Caro- 
lina was called on to vote, the question would 
come up before the Convention, and not till then. 

Senator Bright rose and desired General Com- 
mander, of South Carolina, would state to the 
Convention the real position in which he stood to 
tho body. 

General Commander then rose, and stated that 
he belonged to the Georgetown district of South 
Carolina, the fourth Congressional district of 
the State. That a general meeting of the Demo- 
crats of the State had heen called at Georgetown. 
That members of the party from all parts of the 
State were invited to be present, and that he was 
elected as a delegate by that meeting or conven- 
tion, to represent the State in the National Demo- 
cratic Convention, with the understanding that 
he should have full power to cast the nine votes 
which the State was entitled to. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, called the previons 
question.on the report of the committee on cre- 
dentials. 

Mr. Senator Bright then rose, and stated that 
the present position of affairs on the part of 
South Carolina was most propitious, and he was 
much gratified to see a representative from that 
State in the Convention. He also hoped that no 
unkindness towards that gentleman should be 
construed from the motion he was about to make. 
He was unwilling, however, that he should wield 
nine votes in this body, and moved, as an amend- 
ment to the report of the committee on creden- 
tials, that Mr. Commander be allowed to cast but 
one vote in this Convention. 

Mr. Reeder, of Pennsylvania,,moved that all 
the report, except that relative to South Carolina, 
be adopted, and that that be left to the future 
action of the Convention. 





question on the report of the committee, as it stood, 
giving Mr. Commander the nine votes.- 

Mr. Benjamin F. Hallett, of Massachusetts, de- 
sired to know if the previous question would give 
nine votes to Mr. Commander, of South Carolina? 

The President replied that it would. 

The question was then put on the call for the 
previous question, and the President decided that 
the yeas had it. 

The yeas and nays were then demanded, 

A motion was then made to adjourn, and re- 
jected. 

The question then recurred on the call for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. Cone, of Georgia, stated that the Conven- 
tion had not yet decided to vote by States, and 
that the adoption of the report of the committee 
would not settle the point whether General Com- 
mander should or should not cast the nine votes. 

The vote was then taken on receiving the re- 
port of the committee, and decided in the affirma- 
tive, amid loud applause throughout the house— 
the vote being considered as giving General Com- 
mander power to cast the nine votes to which 
South Carolina is entitled. 

The committee on organization asked whether 
their instructions did not include the power 
to report to the Convention rules for its govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Hannegan then asked if the committee on 
organization were not prepared to report the offi- 
cers for the organization of the Convention ? 

Mr. Haralson thought that there was no ne- 
cessity for their reporting rules for the govern- 
‘ment of the Convention, as they could at once 
adopt the rules of the House of Representatives— 
they wanted no other rules. 


Mr. Meade, of Virginia, stated that there were 
other and more important rules that would be re- 
quired. 

The committee on organization recommend 
the following gentlemen as permanent officers of 
the Convention: 

President. 


Awnprew Stevenson, of Virginia. 


Vice Presidents. i hiads 
Me.—Robert P. Dunlap. Ala.—John A. Winston. 
N. H.—John H. Steel. Flo.—John C. MeGehee. 


Mass,—C. W. Chapin. Miss.—Powbatan Ellis. 

Vt.—Ira Davis. La.—S. W. Downs 

R. I—B. B. Thurston. Ark.—A. T. ge 

Conn.—Isaac Toucey. Mo.—Gus. M. a 

N. Y.—— ‘Tenn.—Thos. Martin 

N. J.—Garrett D. Wall. Ky.—Lewis ante, 

Penn.—J. G. Jones. a. ' rn | alee ode: 

—Sam we . 

Ma "e aeaees. TL—R. W, English. 

Va.—E. P. Scott Ja.—E. G. English. 
‘C—wW. 3 Ohio.—Jobhn Carwell 


N. C.—W. N. Edwards. 


el 
8. CJ. C, Commander.  Tevas—Thos. J. Rust. 


Ga—C. Me , 
For Secretares. 
od — N. H.—John S. Wells. 
Mo-—Samo W MeCorkle. ‘Tenn.—C. G. ' 
Miss.—John Duncan. Conn.—Johy C. Holland. 
Penn.—John Miller. N. Y= —— 


Ja.—John RK. Jones. 


Mr. S. W. Johnson, of Ohio, stated. that a mo- 
tion had been made in the committee, and adopt- 
edu y, placing Gen. Howard, of Mary- 
land, as first. Vice and he suggested 
whether the position of the Vice Presidents had 
not been accidentally changed. 
The report: of the committee having been ac- 
cepted, the chairman appointed a committee to 
mat Stevenson, and inform him that 
he has been elected President of the Convention, 


The committee asked permission to make their 





Resolved, That the committee be appointed by 


Mr. Walworth, of New York, inquired whether 
New York would be ¢alled, and was answered by 


Mr. Walworth then inquired whether it would 
not be more in order to wait until the committee 
on the qualification of members should report, in 
order that New York should have a voice in the 


The President replied, that the Convention had 
decided to proceed at once to the appointment of 


the permanent organization of the Convention, 
and directed the Clerk to call the States, so that 
the delegates should name the members of the 
The States being called, the committee was ap- 
The President then appointed John L. Cutler, 


of Maine, chairman of the committee, and they 
retired to a room in the basement of the building 


mocracy to bury their animosities for the good of 


Mr. Edgerton, of Ohio, for the purpose of 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved the previous’ 
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eight o’clock in the evening, to proceed wi 

. . t 

tlisposal of the important duty before thie, on 
A motion to adjourn was then made and adopted 


SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS, 

We learn that during the session on Tuesday 
of the Convention, the crowd was so immense 
that the galleries gave Way, settling to a consider. 
tble extent. There was a terrible rush to escape 
but no serious damage was done. 
The two-thirds rule was adopted by a majority 
of 97; and the Committee on Credentials report. 
ed in favor of the right of the “ Hunkers,” 


against that of the “ Barnburners,” to take 
seats. 


and 
their 


Devaware Asourionist,—The Delaware Abo. 
litionist tukes a very proper view of its legitimate 
work. It has something practical to achieve—g 
definite object to employ its attention. It cannot 
find time to discuss the metaphysics of Reform or 
determine the precise test of immaculate ortho. 
doxy. Speaking of the organization of Anti-Sly- 
very people in Wilmington, (Del.) it says: 

“We have, then, but one object in view as a 
society. We are organized for the purpose of ef. 
fecting, s0 far as our efforts will do it. the entire 
extinction of slavery from Delaware. In prose- 
cuting this enterprise, we desire no controversy 
with any other organization whatever. We can 
voneeive no reason for it but opposition to our 
object or our measures; and we trust there ure 
none that in this day of progressive enlighten- 
ment which will oppose the one, or, upon exani- 
nation, object to the other. Indeed, there are but 
few, if any of us, but what are some way connect 
ed with existing organizations here; and it is un- 
reasonable to expect that we, in an Anti-Slavery 
capacity, would desire to pull down that which in 
another we are endeavoring to Build up. As we 
said, then, there is no reason but opposition to our 
object or measures as abolitionists, that can array 
us against existing organizations: If such oppo- 
sition be manifested, be it in what quarter it may, 
we shall certainly meet it, at whatever cost— 
deeming our cause to be that of Truth and Jus- 
tice, and too holy to be abandoned because op- 
posed ” 

By the way, is it not true that the bill for the 
abolition of slavery in the Legislature of Dela- 
ware was lost by but one vote, and that he who 
gave that vote has since repented of it? 

Tue Crisis—We have not yet introduced to 
our readers a new paper, called the “Crisis,” just 
commenced at Moundville, Virginia. There is 
reason to believe that this is but the forerunner 
of other journals, to be devoted to the cause of 
Emancipation, in the “Old Dominion.” 

The editor of the “Crisis” says. 

“One object, and we may say the main object. 
we have in presenting the public with this weekly 
visiter, is Emancipation—a theme which is now 
absorbing both the North and South. We do not 
feel at all ashamed to embark in this general cru- 
sade against the system of American slavery, as it 
is a notorious fact that many of the noblest citi- 
zens of the sunny South have declared in favor of 
Emancipation, as the only means of saving the 
nation from a premature and disgraceful death.” 

The editor is evidently hopeful—determined to 
look at the bright side of things. Many, very 
many slave.olders in Virginia, he says, “are in 
favor of a well-grounded system of Emancipation, 
and will labor efficiently for its attainment.” We 
know this to bea fact, and time will prove it 
“The very heart of the nation,” says the Crisis, 
“is throbbing for Freedom—East, West, North, 
and South. Then let us take courage, and move 
on in the current of public opinion—only let the 
friends of Liberty move on with an undivided 
front—and soon, very soon, we shall have some- 
thing done that will tell for Liberty. We do 
wish the Kindred Spirit abroad to keep hands off 
just let Virginia atten’ ‘o her misdoings in her 
way and time. Any ciiange, either for weal or 
woe, in our institutions, must be attended to by 
Virginia, and Virginia alone.” : 

We understand this. The full discussion of 
tlavery, in all its aspects, anywhere, everywhere 
is not deprecated; but dictation, denunciation, 
claims that the General Government shall inter- 
rere with State slavery, and schemes put on foot for 
the sake of accomplishing a very limited good, at 
the hazard of exciting prejudice and embarrassing 
Anti-Slavery movements in the slave States— 
these are the things which the “Crisis” petitions 
against. 





Arcs 
Louisvitte (Ky.) Examiner.—There is so much 
hopefulness and practicalness about the Anti-Sla- 
very papers in the slaveholding States, that, on 
reading them, we thank God and take courage 
The Examiner, of Louisville, (Ky.,) is pre-eminent 
in these respects. We cannot see how slavehold- 
ers, disposed to reason the question, can resist the 
force of arguments so cogent, appeals so kind ant 
earnest, as the Examiner presents. The following 
extract of a letter from one of its correspondents 
in Kentucky is encouraging : 
“ There are many signs of progress of the eman- 
cipation feeling among our people. Let me give 
you some items which will go to show the fact : 

“At our court, a few days since, the sheriff of- 
fered for sale a mother and children. The woman 
was first put upon the block; the bystanders urged 
him (the sheriff) to sell them all together. 1 was 
not present, but was told that the company mani- 
fested quite a desire that the mother and her chil- 
dren should go together.” 

“Col. (a prominent politician and decid- 
ed pro-slavery man in feeling and practice) re- 
marked to the company, ‘that such separations 
ought to be prohibited by law, and that when we 
have a new constitution it should be done’? Now 
two years ago, this gentleman would have thought 
it a good act for slavery men to have lyncbed cer- 
tain anti-slavery men hereabouts. Yet he tol! 
me, in the winter, that he would sign a petition 
to the Legislature, to prohibit the separaticn of 
slave families.” 

“If this spirit increases here till fall, as it has 
done for some time past, we could procure, I think, 
five hundred voters to sign a petition for the pur- 
pose aforesaid; and it does seem to me, that ‘i 
there could be concert of action among the friends 
all over the State, and a flood of such petitions 
sent to our next General Assembly, that it would 
tell well for the cause of humanity and liberty. 
Where is the Kentuckian, who knows a parent's 
love, or the tender feelings of a father for his off- 
spring, that could object to sucha law? Espe- 
cially would those who have lost lovely babes 
know how to feel for others’ woes; and were I a 
slave, I would esteem it a mercy that my little 
daughter should be torn away from me by death, 
rather than sold to a merciless slave-driver, to be 
carried into a distant land, there to minister to 
the lust of some brutal master, while her immor- 
tal part should be left uncared for,” 

“You have a subscriber in ,@ man of 
wealth and influence, who, I am told, is of opin- 
ion that if the slavery question is properly presented 
to the people of Kentucky, that there will be as 
great a majority for. Emancipation ag there wa 
last August for a Convention. He comes to this 
conclusion from the fact, he says, that almost all 
the slaveholders of his county believe we would 
be in a better condition without slaves. That 
idea is, I may say, almost universal with our 
slave owners, or at least becoming very general 
here.” 











Micuican Liserty Press—A new Liberty pa- 
per, well edited by Erastus Hussey, and well 
printed ; just commenced at Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. It hoists the flag of Hale and King. 











Tus Tioga Freeman, edited by G. O. Chase, 
published by John Duncan, at Qwego, Tiogs 
county, New York. It is a new paper, large, and 
handsomely printed, devoted to the advocacy of 
Free Trade and Free Labor. 





Lanere pr, tried in Philadelphia for the mur- 
der of Mrs. Rademacher, has been found guilty. 





Tue Orrice or THE Sririt or THE TIMES, & 
Democratic paper in Philadelphia, caught fire on 
the 19th, and was totally consumed. The form of 
the paper, part of the type, Xc., were saved. 


BY WHAT AUTHORITY. DOES SLAVERY NOW 
EXIST IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA * 


The question of the eonstitutionality of slavery 
in any Territory under the exclusive legislation 
of the United States Government is now likely to 
be seriously mooted, in consequence of the recent 
slave-emeute in the Capital and the pending trial 
of Sayres and Drayton. A large public meeting 
has been held in Boston, and a committee ap- 

to solicit funds for the purpose of bring- 
ing the question fairly and fully before the leg»! 
tribunals. On this committee we notice the names 








Miteotata ct 

Rar ok : ‘ 
tials, Salon’ in pnw the case of the Ne ew York 
delegates, would meet at the Assembly Rooms at 


of several infuential legal gentlemen. Drs. Chan- 
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ning and Bowditch, and the well-known philan- 
thropist, Dr. Howe, whose labors in behalf of the 
Blind have given him a wide notoriety, and is 
still more widely known as an active participant 
in the Greek and Polish revolutions, and in the 
Three Days battle between the people of Paris 
and Charles X, and as a prisoner in an Austrian 
dungeon for the crime of loving freedom and 


good story-teller, and Sir Theodore Broughton is 
certainly a very agreeable story. The narrative 


is interesting, and there is much character in the 
actors. 





A PLEA For Amusements. By Frederick W. Sawyer. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Rether a heavy work on an agreeable subject. 


is this feeling confined to the Whig party. The 
New York Globe, with its accustomed frankness 


and decision, says: 


“If the action of the Baltimore Convention 
be such as to force the friends of free tetritory, 
found in both of the great parties, to unite for the 
purpose of resisting the aggressions of the slave 
interest, and thus bring about a re-organization of 























question. Now, what is our policy? Is it not 
wisdoin on our part to avoid having the question 
of Slavery agitated in our political discussions ? 
and inviolate the compromises of the Constitution. 


ritory, and free ourselves from this untoward 


way, the entire civilized world, with the excep- 
tion of Brazil, will be arrayed against us on this 


The North has pledged itself to maintain intact 


Let us, therefore, abandon the acquisition of ter- 











gentlemen—it was a question for the Judiciary. 
Whether slaveholders could take their slaves in 
new Territories, or the people of these Territo- 
ries legalize or abolish slavery, were questions for 
the courts, not for Congress. 


“Mr. Woodward interposed to say that he had 
not taken such a position as that the Constitution 


his seat,” 
May 18. 


taken up and agreed to. 


subject he closed his remarks, and then resumed 


Senate.—The report of the joint committee of 
conference, in relation to the Patent Office, was 


The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 


FRANCE. * 
Willmer & Smith’s European Times, of the 5th 
instant, says: “The returns of the French elec. 
tion are now completed ; and notwithstanding the 
utmost exertions of the French Republicans and 
Communists, who left neither fair nor foul means 
untried to effect their purpose, the lists exhibit 





a triumphant testimony to the popularity of the 
principles propounded and acted upon by Lamar- 
tine and the moderate party.” 


The views of the author ars in the main sound, 


but they are not presented in a very attractive 
style. 


+ hn should not complain. The rejection 
of the Utica delegates by the Convention, and the 
nomination of a slaveholder by the Whig Na- 
tional Convention, would inevitably lead to the 
formation of a third party, which would, in all 
probability, elect 1 majority of the electoral col- 
lege. At all events, no friend of extending sla- 
very to free territory could be elected, even in the 
event the election should go to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The power of the slave interest to 
control the Democracy of the free States no longer 
exists. The exercise of this power has greatly 
weakened the Democratic party ; and should it 
continue to be exercised a little longer, Democrat- 
ic ascendency in the councils of the nation will 
come toan end. The demands of the slave inter- 
est are too great an obstacle for the Democracy to 
surmount. To accede to them longer, with 
any hope of retaining the ascendency of the Gov- 
ernment, is madness. The Northern Democracy 
are nearly unanimous in the opinion that the 
boundaries of slavery are already wide enough. 
They are equally unanimous in the opinion, that“ 
With the institution where it already exists they 
can have nothing to do, and are not responsible 
for the moral evil it inflicts upon the nation, and 
the lessening of that high character we have ac- 
quired among the nations of the world. Slavery 


and Democracy are antagonistic principles ; they 
cannot co-exist.” 


of the United States creates slavery in any Ter- 
ritory at all. He maintained that slavery is a 
fact. Itis not created. If his friend would in- 
dulge him he would explain. A great error pre- 
vailed in calling slavery an institution. They 
might as well call tobacco, rice, or a steam- 
boat, an institution. It is a fact. It is prop- 
erty, and no legislation could do aught with 
it. It would take the constitutional authority 
to break it up, and to make or unmake it, 
The notion they had of property would not 
permit them to call it an institution. The notion 
of property was an idea in opposition to commun- 
ism; that is, the idea by which one man becomes 
the exclusive owner of chattels or anything else. 
Slavery exists as property. The white race, with- 
out the Constitution, at an early period of the 
world, went to Africa and seized without law, and 
held without law, the negroes taken there. The 
law did not exist to make negroes property any 
more than it did to make caoutchouc property, or 
any other article of manufacture. Property was 
not an institution. Laws did not create wealth. 
The law does not establish ownership. He assert- 
ed, then, that it was a false proposition to callsla- 
very an institution. They might as well call 
wagons or ships or boats institutions. It was a 
matter of fact, existing as a fact previous to the 
Constitution, independent of it, and much more 


hating oppression in all its forms. The names of 
these men are a pledge that something will be 
done, effectually and earnestly. The proceedings 
in the ‘case now pending will assume, if we mis- 
take not, a national importance, and subject the 
title-deed of Slavery under the immediate juris. 
diction of Congress to a searching and severe in- 
vestigation. The means of doing this in the most 
effectual manner will be unquestionably furnish- 
ed. One gentleman, Gerrit Smith, of New York, 
has contributed $500. J. G. W. 


difficulty. 

“It is not generally known, yet it is neverthe- 
less true, that two-thirds of the people of Virginia 
are open and undisguised advocates of ridding the 
State of slavery ; and, after the year 1850, when 
the census is taken, their views will be embodied 
in such form as to startle the South. We speak 
understandingly. We have, within the last two 
years, conversed with more than five hundred 
slaveholders in the State; and four hundred and 
fifty out of the five hundred expressed themselves 
ready to unite on any general plan to abolish sla- 
very upon almost any terms. Abolition fanaticism 
at the North has not produced this, but the an- 
nexation of Texas and the acquisition of territory 
has done it. Virginia may be put down as no 
longer reliable on this question. When she goes, 
the District of Columbia is free territory; then 
Delaware and Maryland will also go, and North 
Carolinaand Kentucky will follow suit. This will 
surround the extreme South with free States; 
and when that day comes, and it will not be very 
long, we would just as leave own a parcel of wild 
turkeys as so many slaves. We may continue this 
subject in our next; certainly we shall further 
consider it.” 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


tion of the resolution, submitted by Mr. Johnson, 
concerning appointments made by the President 
and withheld from the Senate, on which Mr, Al- 
len addressed the Senate, in reply to Mr. John- 
son. 


At the close of his speech, the Senate went into 
Executive session, and then adjourned. 


Hovse.—Mr. Duer asked leave to introduce the 
following resolutions : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
setting apart a portion of the public lands for the 
exclusive use and possession of free black persons, 
on the following terms and conditions : 

1. That every free black male person above 
the age of twenty-one years, removing to and 
making his residence in such territory, shall be 
entitled to occupy and cultivate —— acres of the 
public lands situated therein, and, after so occupy- 
ing and improving the same for —— years, shall 
be further entitled to receive a grant of the same, 
free of all cost or charge whatsoever. 

2. That no sale of land within such territory 
be made by the Government, or be permitted to 
be made by individuals, to white persons. 

3. That portions of said lands be set apart for 





Correspondence of the Baltimore Patriot—By telegraph. 
New Yor, May 22—12 M. 

The Government express has just arrived from 
Boston with the Caledonia’s mails, and from a 
copy of Willmer & Smith’s European Times I 
gather the following summary of the news : 

Affairs in France were daily growing more set- 
tled, notwithstanding two or three occurrences 
calculated to give alarm. A plot had been dis- 
covered to blow up the Hotel de Ville. the seat of 
the Provisional Government, which was undergo- 
ing rigid investigation at the last accounts, A ter- 
rible riot had broken out at Rouen, which was 
occasioned by causes growing out of the excite- 
ment attending the election. It was finally and 
effectually quelled by the interference of the 
authorities and milittry, but not before several 
lives had been lost. 

Important action had been taken in the finan- 
cial department, under the direction of Garnier 
Pages. The Banks of France, Rouen, Lyons, 
Havre, Lisle, Toulouse, Orleans, and Marseilles, 
have been united under one head, of which they 
gro form branches. 

pain continues quiet, comparative] king. 
A good deal of skirmishing has been ae on 


Tue Boy’s Srrinc Boox. By Thomas Miller. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Wash-" 
ington, D.C, 

This belongs to a series entitled the Boy’s Own 
Library—happily conceived and handsomely ex- 
ecuted in every respect. The present volume is 
a beautifully printed book, with thirty-five de- 
lightful illustrations of rural scenery, life, and 
amusements, in the Spring. 





Howir?’s Journat. London: William Lovett. Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols. For sale by W. Adam, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This number contains six good engravings, and 
several papers of much value. The reader will 
be much pleased with a biographical sketch of 
Lamartine, from the French of M.de Cormenin. 


z‘p Some four years since we met, at a meeting 
of the “Improvement Circle” of the Factory Girls 
of Lowell, the author of the following lines, who 

| was presented to us as the author of a series of 
pleasant parables in the Lowell Offering, which, in 
| our view, Were something more and better than 
successful imitations of the German writers in 
this agreeable department of literature. She has 
since left her loom, and is now, if we mistake not, 
a school teacher in the West. We thank her for 
her kindly remembrance of us, and commend her 
spirited lines to the notice of our readers. That 





Sears’s New Picrortat Famity Macazing. New York: 
Robert fears. 


Embellishments.—Portrait of John Winthrop; 
Deathbed of Governor Winthrop; Present Ap- 
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toil and privation, does not indeed enhance their 
intrinsic merit, but it lends them an interest in 
the eyes of those who, like ourselves, long to see 
the cords of caste broken, and the poor niceties 
of aristocratic exclusiveness, irrational and un- 
christian everywhere, but in addition ridiculous 
in a country like ours, vanish before the true no- 
bility of mind—the natural graces of a good heart 
and a useful life—the self-sustained dignity of a 
spirit superior to the folly of accounting labor 
degradation, and usefulness a calamity, and which 
cannot count as common and unclean the duties 
which God has sanctified. J. G. W. 





For the National Era. 


THE BURNING PRAIRIE. 


BY LUCY LARCOM,. 








Evening throws her dusky mantle o’er the boundless, grassy 


sea, 
Here and there, like ships at anchor, in the moonlight stands 


a tree. 

While the stars that nightly travel o’er the highway of the 
skies 

Bend upon earth’s weary pilgrims still and clear their ear- 
nest eyes. 

Now the constellations brighten: like a stern and warlike 
lord 

Bright Orion leads the pageant—he of gleaming belt and 
sword. 

In his wake glide forth the Pleiades: by the pole-star leaps 
the Bear : ‘ 


Down the star-paved road in silence rides the Lady in her 
Chair! 


But behol1! an earthly glimmer rises ‘neath the starry beam! 

Far along the Prairie’s border how the ruddy fringes stream! 

See the red flames darting forward, sparkling through the 
withered grass, 

While the lurid smoke up-rolling stains the azure as they pass. 


Who the distant blaze enkindled? Can it be some savage clan 

Flinging out the winged wild-fire to affright the pale-faced 
man ? 

Nay: for Mississippi’s water speeds no sachem’s light canoe, 

And beside the dark Missouri are the Indians’ wigwams few. 


Tis the farmer’s mighty besom :—thus he sweeps the fertile 
plain ; 

Lays it bare unto the baptism of the softening vernal rain. 

Where the billowy flame is rolling, shall a warmer sun behold 

Verdant pastures richly laden, harvests tinged with wavy 
gold. 


Brighter visions burst upon me; for the dear enchantress, 
ope. y 

Bids me look into the future throagh her magic telescope. 

Lo! a glorious blaze ascending! purer, loftier doth it grow, 

Every ridge and swell revealing, softened in the mellow glow. 


’Tis the central fire of Freedom, lighted on the nation’s heart : 

Cynvsure of happy millions, fadeless peace its rays impart. 

Trath and Love, their white wings waving, sit and fan it all 
day long, 

And to meet its warmth and brightness ever pours a grateful 
throng. 


Let it blaze! The Pilgrim’s watch-fire, kindled first on Ply- 
mouth Rock, 

Must not die upon the Prairies, nor with fitfal flickerings 
mock. 

Every lowly cabin window shall reflect its steady light, 

And beyond the red horizon it shall make the country bright. 


‘Then the gazers of the nations, and the watchers of the skies, 


areth; Promontory of Mount Carmel; Zurich, 
Switzerland; Winter Travelling in Russia. 
Reading matter good as usual. 


HERALD oF TrutH. Cincinnati: L. A. Hine. May, 1848. 


There is excellent poetry in this number, from 
the Misses Carey and Mrs. Gage. We have only 
room for the following: 


THE HANDMAID. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 

Why rests a shadow on her woman’s heart? 
In life’s more girlish hours it was not so; 
Ill hath she learned to hide with harmless art 

The soundings of the plummet-line of woe! 


O, what a world of tenderness looks through 
The melting sapphire of her mournful eyes ; 
Less softly moist are violets full of dew, 
And the delicious color of the skies. 


Serenely amid worship doth she move, 
Counting its passionate tenderness as dross ; 

And tempering the pleadings of earth’s love, 
In the still, solemn shadows of the cross. 


It is not that her heart is cold or vain, 

That thus she moves through many worshippers; 
No step is lighter by the couch of pai’ 

No hand on fever’s brow lies soft as hers. . 


From the loose flowing of her amber hair 
The summer flowers we long ago unknit, 

As something between joyance and.despair 
Came in the chamber of her soul to sit. 


In her white cheek the crimson burns as faint 
As red doth in some cold star’s chastened beam ; 
The tender meekness of the pitying saint 
Lends all her life the beauty of a dream. 


Thus doth she move among us day by day, 
Loving and loved; but passion cannot move 
he young-heart that hath wrapped itself away 
In the soft mantle of a Saviour’s love! 





A Discourss on the Life, Character, and Publie Services of 
James Kent, late Chancellor of the State of New York: 
Delivered, by request, before the Judiciary and Bar of the 
City and State of New York, April 19, 1848. By John 
Duer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The eloquent author of this Discourse will 
please accept our thanks for a copy of it. Itisa 
compact narrative of the principal events in the 
life of the eminent Chancellor, a just eulogium on 
his character, and a masterly exposition’ of his 
public services. 


IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS. 


The Liberty men of Ohio, without dissolving 
their organization, or abandoning their main ob- 
ject, having signified their willingness to unite 
with the friends of freedom of all parties in the 
eusuing Presidential election, on the platform 








Looking through the coming ages, shall behold, with joyful 
eyes 
In the fiery track of Freedom fall the mild baptismal rain, 
And the ashes of old evil feed the Future’s golden grain. 
Looking-glass Prairie, Mlinois. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Love’s CALENDAR, Lays of the Hudson and other Poems. 
By Charles Fenno Hoffman. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

An elegant little volume of select poems, by one 
of our most gifted bards. It contains some of the 
most exquisite songs of Hoffman. The following 
Lament excited much sensation when it first ap- 
peared : 

“RIC BRAVO.” 
A Mexican Lament.—Air—Roncesvalles. 


i. 

Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! saw men ever such a sight 

Since the field of Roncesvalles sealed the fate of- 
many a knight. 

Dark*is Palo Alto’s story—sad Resaca Palma’s 
rout, 

Ah me! upon those fields so gory how many @ 
gallant life went out. 

There our best and bravest lances shivered ’gainst 
the Northern steel, 

Left the valiant hearts that couched them ’neath 
the Northern charger’s heel. 

Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! brave hearts ne’er mourn’d 
such a sight, 

Since the noblest lost their life-blood in the Ron- 
cesvalles fight. 


II. 

There Arista, best and bravest—there Raguena, 
tried and true, 

On the fatal field thou lavest, nobly did all men 
could do; 

Vainly there those heroes rally, Castile on Mon- 
tezuma’s shore, 

Vainly there shone Aztec valor brightly as it 
shone of yore. 

Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! saw men ever such a sight, 

Since the dews of Roncesvalles wept for Paladin 
and knight. 


TIL. 

Heard ye not the wounded coursers shrieking on 
yon trampled banks, 

As the Northern wing’d artillery thundered on 
our shattered ranks? 

On they came—those Northern horsemen—on like 
eagles toward the sun, 

Followed then the Northern bayonet, and the 
field was lost and won. 

Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! minstrel ne’er sung such 


a fight, 
Since the lay of Roncesvalles sang the fame of 
»martyred knight. 


IV. 6 

Rio Bravo! fatal river! saw ye not, while red 
with gore, 

One cavalier all headless quiver, a nameless trunk 
upon thy shore? 

Other champions not less noted sleep beneath thy 
sullen wave. ; 

Sullen water, thou hast floated armies to an ocean 


grave. 
Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! lady ne’er wept such a 


Sinve the n} 
nce the moon of Roncesvalles kiss’d in death 
her own loved knight. 


Weepest thou, 1 Lf 
Pia acy MA? fam thy lowe a 
Brave La Vega’s trenchant sabre i 
to the brain— raromore aa 
Brave cove who, all lonely, by a host of foes 


Yielded up his falchion only, when his equal there 
he met. 


O, for Roland’s horn to rally his Paladi , 
‘gad shore! : oe 


ore 
Rio Bravo, Roncesvalles, ye are names linked ey. 
ermore. 


VI. 
Sullen river! sullen river! vultures drink thy 


B t they blur not th » loved features, which not 
a! ose att Ww 
Love himself could save. . 
Hi Praee, ae, ot name not that lone corse 
upon ed via 
But in rs aie names him, names him 
pra; evermore. . 
Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! lady ne’er mourn’d such 
aknight,. 
Sinee the fondest hearts were broken by the Ron- 


of uncompromising resistance to the extension of 
slavery into territory acquired from Mexico, 
a movement, we learn, was lately set on foot fora 
People’s Convention, to be held at Columbus, 
Ohio, on the 21st and 22d of June next, that be- 
ing the day fixed for the assembling of the State 
Liberty Convention. The following call was cir- 
culated for signers. It appears in the Cincinnati 
Gazette subscribed by THREE THOUSAND 
VOTERS OF OHIO, IN THIRTY COUN- 
TIES: 
“ PEOPLE'S CONVENTION. 

“ To the People of Ohio: 

“Frttow-Cirizens: A great crisis is at hand. 
The war with Mexico must result—if before you 
read this call it shall not have already resulted— 
in the acquisition of extensive territories by the 
United States. These territories are now free 
territories; but it is demanded by the slave power 
of the country that they shall be by the National 
Government made slave territories ; that the trade 
in living men and women shall be permitted in 
them by the national authority ; that free labor 
and free laborers shall be virtually excluded from 
them by being subjected to degrading competition 
with slave labor and slave laborers; and, finally, 
that they may be erected ‘into slave States, with 
slave representations ii Congress and in the elec- 
toral colleges. : 

“It is strange, but unhappily true, that promi- 
nent men in each of the two great parties of the 
country have been found ready to submit to this 
degrading demand. Mighty efforts are now made 
to force upon. both these parties nominations for 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency of candidates 
who will favor, either by active co-operation or 
silent connivance, the designs of the slave power. 
These efforts will be successful, unless the friends 
of freedom arouse themselves and act in concert. 
They may be successful, notwithstanding such 
action. If so, nothing will remain for true patri- 
ots but acquiescence in the demand, or a noblé 
struggle for victory. 

“Tt becomes us to be prepared for every event. 
Should the Conventions of the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties, in May and June next, nominate 
candidates worthy of the confidence of non-slave- 
holding freemen, we shall greatly rejeice; if not, 
we must act as befits men, determined to resist, 
by all constitutional means, the extension of sla- 
very into territories hereafter acquired. Weask 
no man to leave his party, or surrender his party 
views. This call is signed indiscriminately by 
Democrats, Whigs, and Liberty men, But we do 
ask every man who loves hiscountry to be ready, 
if need be, to suspend for a time ordinary party 
contentions, and unite in one manful, earnest, and 
. victorious effort for the holy cause of freedom and 
‘free labor. — 

“ Let us assemble in Convention and consult to- 
gether for the safety of the Republic. Let all 
come who prefer freedom to slavery, and free ter- 
ritory to slave territory, and are resolved to act 
and vote accordingly. if candidates shall have 
been already nominated who represent our prin- 
ciples, let us approve them; if not, let us ourselves 
form a ticket which we can support. 

“We therefore invite the electors of Ohio, 
friends of freedom, free territory, and free labor, 
without distinction of party, to meet in Mass Con- 
vention at Columbus, on Wednesday the twenty-first 
and Thursday the twenty-second of June next, for the 
purpose of considering the political condition of 
our country, and taking such action as the ex- 
igency, may require. And may God defend the 
rg: 


The signers are Whigs, Democrats, and Liber- 
ty men. The Massilon Telegraph, a leading Whig 
paper in Northern Ohio, rather deprecates the 
movement as premature, and betraying too much 
distrust in the National Whig Convention. It 
might well be asked, on what ground either the 
Whig or Democratic National Convention can 
challenge the confidence of the Liberal party of 
the country? The Telegraph, however, has the 
manliness to make the following declaration ; © 


“We to. that if by. 
sis were shes eae 



















Willingness to co-operate with the Liberals of all 
parties on the great immediate issue before the 
country—the extension of slavery. Some Anti- 
Slavery men are disposed to find fault with the 
disposition evinced by the Liberty party of Ohio 
and Indiana, but we are willing to trust it. 

Should the action of the Whig and Democratic 
National Conventions be such as we have always 
believed it would be—acquiescent in the demands 
of slavery—and should there then be a general 
movement for a wide-spread, effective organiza- 
tion of the Anti-Slavery people of the Whig and 
Democratic parties, and of such as have not acted 
with any party, against the pro-slavery or non- 
committal candidates of those Conventions, we 
confess we can see no reason why the National 
Central Committee of the Liberty party might 
not call a delegated Convention, to deliberate on 
the true policy to be pursued in such an exigen- 
cy. Should there be no indications of such a 
movement, no such Convention would be advisa- 
ble; as, whatever might then be the opposition to 
the nominees of the old parties, those active in it 
would most probably concentrate in support of 
Hale and King. This, we presume, is all that is 
meant by our friends in the West. They are 
willing, anxious, to leave the way open for co-op- 
eration with the friends of Liberty in ,other par- 
ties, prepared, in any event, to do their duty. In 
a word, while resolved not to suffer themselves to 
be absorbed by either of the old parties, they 
feel disposed to hold themselves in readiness to 
take advantage of such a contingency as is indi- 
cated in the following declaration by Mr. Hale, 
in his letter of acceptance: 

“In announcing to you, sir, as the official organ 
of that body, this result to which I have come, 
allow me to add, that as that Convention, before 
its adjournment, made provision for the assem- 
bling of another of a similar character, should 
unforeseen contingencies and emergencies render 
such a step proper, nothing would be more grate- 
ful to my own feelings, than to find the good and 
true of every party, forgetful of the petty differ- 
ences which have heretofore divided them, unit- 
ing together in one strenuous and energetic effort 
to redeem the Government of the United States 
from the reproach to which it is now justly sub- 
ject, for its support of human slavery, and the 
present unjust and aggressive war it has so wan- 
tonly commenced, and is so relentlessly prosecut- 
ing, for its extension and perpetuity. « 

“ Whenever such a movement shall be made in 
good faith and earnest purpose, I shall be most 
glad, with the consent of those friends who have 

laced my name before the People, to enrol myself 
among the humblest privates in the hosts who will 
rally under such a banner. I am not without hope 
that such a movement may yet be made.” 


We have said this much in explanation and 
justification of the course of our friends in Ohio 
and Indiana. Frankly, however, we must declare 
our conviction that the nominations of both the 
old parties will be subservient to slavery, and that 
there will be no such general rallying of the 
friends of freedom from the ranks of those par- 
ties as to authorize the Liberty men to contem- 
plate any modification of their own nominations. 
Would to God that we may prove mistaken. 

The following is the Indiana call referred to: 
“LIBERTY CONVENTION AT INDIANAPOLIS, IA. 

“The undersigned, Liberty men of the State of 
Indiana, invite the Liberty men of the State to as- 
semble in Convention on the morning of Monday, 
the 12th day of June, 1848. All the opponents of 
the extension of slavery are invited to assemble 
with them. o 

“Itis probable that the question of the exclusion 
of slavery from the national territories will make 
the great and paramount issue in the approaching 
Presidential election. It is possible that a candi- 
date may be nominated by the Whig or Democratic 
party, who will represent our views on this ques- 
tion. Failing such a nomination, the signs of the 
times indicate that the friends of freedom will 
rally upon this question, and present an inde- 
pendent candidate for the suffrages of the People. 

“Liberty men should consider all the duties 
which the crisis demands of them. Before the 
time designated for our Convention, the course of 
the other parties will have been fixed. By that 
time we shall know what our fellow-citizens, who 
at present limit their opposition to slavery to its 
exclusion from the territory, will do. We shall 
then be prepared ourselves to determine wisely 
and fully upon our own course. ’ 

“We trust, therefore, that the Liberty men In 
every county in the State will take care to be rep- 
resented in the Convention. If there be a county 
where there is but one Liberty man, LET HIM COME, 
LET ALL COME WHO CAN. i 

“ At the close of the Convention, the Liberty 
party can appoint their electors for President and 
Vice President, and go into the coming election 


understandingly and with energy. 

“§.C, Stevens, Daniel Worth, 
S.S Harden, Dr. Pfaff, 
A.A. Ackley, M. Swaim, 
B.S. Noble, M.C. White, 
J. Cable, M.R. Wickersham, 
Z. Deming, S. Smock, — 
7. Casterline, ‘Thomas Willson, 
P. Graves, John Willson, 
L. Munsell, J. E. Kingsbery. 
J. Haywort 


wire 
“ Indi lis, May 14, 1848.” 





AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE. 


The Richmond (Va‘) Southerner is a paper spe- 
cially devoted to the labor of arousing the South 
to a proper view of its own internal resources, 
and the policy of bestowing more attention on the 
development of those than the agitation of party 


politics. It was deservedly commended to the 
patronage of the Southern people by several emi- 
nent Members of Congress—among others, Sena- 


tor Archer. 


The following extract of an editorial article 
which appeared in that paper, May 13th, will be 
‘read with profound interest, especially as it ap- 
pears ia a paper which has nothing to do with 
Abolitionism. After deprecating the existing de- 
bates in Congress, on the subject of Slavery, the 


the editor proceeds : 

“The country 
the late treaty 
bered, 





posed to be ceded to us by 
with I Mexico, it should be remem- 
has Wilmot Provisoed. 


Senate.—After reports from committees, ana 
the disposal of several House hills, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the special or- 
der—the Yucatan Bill. Mr. Dix spoke at length 
in support of this amendment. Mr. Hannegan 
then, alluding to the fact that authentic intelli- 
gence had arrived of the formation of a treaty 
between the whites and Indians in Yucatan, mov- 
ed that the bill lie over, informally, until further 
information. The bill was postponed, and the 
Senate adjourned. 


Hovse.—Mr. Holmes, of New York, gave no- 
tice of a motion for leave to introduce a bill to 
regulate the mileage of members of Congress. 
| The Committee of Conference on the bill relat- 
ing to the Patent Office, made a report, recom- 
mending to the Senate to recede from one of its 
amendments, and to the House to recede from its 
amendment striking out $2,500, and inserting 
$2,000. Report agreed to. 


the Whole on the state of the Union, and took up 
the bill for the payment of navy pensioners. 

Mr. Dickinson addressed the Committee in a 
speech on the question of Slavery and Territory. 
He was satisfied that slavery was an evil, and op- 
posed to its extension, where it could reasonably 
be avoided. The good of the Territory, not the 
happiness of the slave, determined his judgment. 
A mujority of the slaves were better off and hap- 
pier than if free. After a long examination of the 
question, his conclusion was, that the Constitution 
confers on Congress no power of exclusive legis- 
lation over persons and their property in the Ter- 
ritories ; that, so far as general legislation is con- 
cerned, they stand in the same relation as the 
States to the General Government ; that the pow- 
er of legislation resides in them, and the consent 
of the inhabitants thereof must in the first place 
be obtained. 

His argument was but an expansion of the idea 
of Mr. Dallas, that the clause of the Constitu- 
tion conferring power on Congress over Territo- 
ries is restricted solely to the disposal of the-lands 
therein; and that it does not draw after it the 
right to legislate for persons and property. 

The ordinance of 1787 he held entirely within 
the scope of the powers of the Confederation, but 
the adoption of the present Constitution was a 
virtual revocation of the unalterable provisions of 
the ordinance. He denied the force of the argu- 
ment in favor of the legislative power of Congress, 
derived from the necessity of the case and from 
usage. 

There was no good reason why the people of 
the Territories as well as of the States might not 
exercise self-government—be entitled, in fact, to 
all the privileges of the States, except that-of rep- 
resentation in Congress. 

His doctrine was the only one that could pre- 
vent the extreme opinions, North and South, 
from coming into conflict. 

The Proviso doctrine, after all, was of little im- 
portance, since even its advocates admitted that 
Congress could not legislate for the States; and 
the Territories would soon become States; and 
then they might establish slavery. 

The people of the North were opposed to sla- 
very, but they did not see how it could be abol- 
ished. The miseries of the slaves were more im- 
aginary than real. Buta small portion of the North 
was infected with ‘any excess of sympathy for 
them. The North, however, did dislike to see 
husband and wife, parent and child, separated by 
the slave trader, and he did think that the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia ought to be so 
regulated as to prevent the District from becom- 
ing the common slave market of the surrounding 
country. 

In closing, he denied the assumption that the 
people of the Territories have no right to exclude 
slavery if they please. 

The bill was then laid aside to be reported, and 
the bill making provision for the service of the 
Post Office Department was taken up. 


Mr. Woodward, of South Carolina, addressed 
the Committee in a speech on the question of Sla- 
very and Territory. He set out by affirming 
what is understood to be the South Carolina doc- 
trine, that the territories belonging to the United 
States were the common property of all the peo- 
ple of the States, and that the people of the Ter- 
ritories had no power to legislate to the detriment 
of any of the rights of any of the people of the 
States. The South wanted more land—contigu- 
ous land—for their crowded population ; and what 
he wanted to know was, what right had the set- 
tlers in Oregon, or the Mormons in California, to 
tell any portion of the people they should not 
bring their property into their territories? The 
gentleman from Virginia had handed the ques- 
tion over to the Judiciary, but he thought it be- 
longed to Congress to decide the question. 


« Mr. Brodhead (the floor being yielded) would 
like to know from the gentleman from South Car- 
olina whether this Congress could add to or take 
from the constitutional power and rights of slave- 
holders? If they had the constitutional right to 
go into new Territories and hald their slaves, that 

wer would be given to them by the Judiciary 
veciding upon the Constitution. 

Mr. Woodward said he was coming to that 
point. How did the Judiciary get there? What 
Judiciary did his friend from Pennsylvania mean? 
The courts of the United States? They could 
only get there passing the Constitution and the 
laws; they could only take Jurisdiction of cases 

under the laws of this Government, made 
through its functionaries—the Legislature or the 
treaty-making power. 

Me Bayly wished to be allowed to ask at le 
question, and (the floor being yielded) in if 
his friend from South Carolina meant to maintain 
the proposition that the Congress of the United 
States could pass a law or legislaté in any manner 
upon the subject of slavery in the Territories? 

_ Mr. Woodward replied in the negative, and 
asked how the court could get jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Bayly. Is not the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States the supreme law of the land ; and is not 


in the Ter- 








constitutional establishment of 














The House resolved itself into Committee of 


‘ent one. Noman would deny that the. provision 


it part of the law which the Judiciary must ad- | : 
minister? : Ba 
Mr. Woodward. Exactly so, But if there is no. 


which was made by the founders of the Republic, 
ond not. imagine that the moral government of the 
universe will admit bad faith, treachery, ond 
fraud, as an excuse for the sin Of slavery. He 
maintained that slavery came into the land like 
India-rubber, or any other article, and they allac- 
quiesced in it. Let them, then dissolve their bar- 
gain, and make the world believe they were hon- 
est men; but, he repeated, let them not imagine 
that the moral government of the universe wil] 
admit bad faith, treachery, and fraud, as an ex- 
cuse for the sin of slavery. 

He did not make this a political question. The 
question was not simply what action this Govern- 
ment could take on it. But if slavery docs exist 
in the Territories without legislation on the part 
of Congress or the Territories—if it be true, or if 
it be probable, that we are at the mercy of a ju- 
dicature in California, he wanted to know it. He 
wanted to know it from the beginning. He want- 
ed to know what interest he was to have in our 
conquests. He desired that his constituents should 
know it, that they might decide, witha full know- 
ledge of the subject, whether they would go to 
war if they were to haveno share in the conquests 
which the war should bring to us. 

Mr. Bayly. The gentleman had admitted that 
Congress could not decide it, and therefore no 
law was to do it. The gentleman from South 
Carolina said slavery was a fact, and that it would 
exist as a fact in the territories which we may ac- 
quire. Well, but the gentleman knew that there 
were some others—and some of them very learn- 
ed jurists—who maintain the opposite doctrine. 
Who, then, was to decide? The gentleman from 
South Carolina insisted on knowing beforehand 
how it was to be ; but who could tell him it was 
to be? Who could tell how it would even prob- 
ably be? The gentleman who propounded the 
question was a lawyer of learning and talent; he 
said that slavery will exist; why, then, could he 
not trust the courts to decide it? Would he in- 
sist that the courts should decide the question be- 
fore it was before them? It must be referred to 
the courts, and nowhere else, for there was no 
other tribunal to decide it. The gentleman ask- 
ed how the question was to be got before the 
courts ; and he (Mr. B.) would tell him precisely 
how he might get it there. 

Mr. Woodward explained. He was understood 
to say that he never would make a case for the 
courts under such circumstances. 

Mr. Bayly would nevertheless tell the gentle- 
man how it would come before the courts, and, if 
it came not there at all, it would remain a moot 
question to the end of time. A slave is found in 
California. A master carries him there. When 
he gets there, it is found by some gentleman who 
differs from the gentleman from South Carolina, 
that, inasmuch as slavery did not exist there when 
the territory was acquired, until laws were passed 
to recognise it, he was free. The slave then re- 
fuses to work for his master; the master corrects 
him ; he brings his action for assault and battery ; 
the master pleads that it was moderate correction, 
which he had a right to inflict on his servant ; the 
plea is demurred to, and the court has todecide 
whether slavery exists there or not. That was 
precisely the manner in which the question could 
be brought before the courts. 

Mr. Woodward had never felt any difficulty in 
seeing how to form a plea; but he would never 
venture to make such a case. 

Mr. Bayly would put it to the gentleman, then, 
how he could avoid it? Who could decide be- 
forehand what would be the fact? The gentle- 
man had admitted that Congress could not settle 
the question ; who, then, could do it? It was ob- 
viously impossible that the question could he de- 
cided by anybody but the Judiciary.” 


Some interruption here ensued from a question 
proposed by Mr Stewart, after which Mr. B, pro- 
ceeded— ' . 


“He would return, then, to the remarks of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Woodward,] 
and he would say that, if Congress should under- 
take, by a unanimous vote, to say that slavery was 
a fact (to use the expression of the gentleman 
from South Carolina) in the Territories, that 
would not bind the Legislature or Judiciary, un- 
less Congress had jurisdiction over the subject. 
It would, at the last, come before the courts, and 
it could be nowhere else decided. Had he not 
then, the right to say, cui bono 2?—what good would 
arise if they undertook to maintain that slavery 
existed there? Gentlemen, equally talented and 
learned, maintained the reverse—that it did not 
exist there until it was legalized. Why, if they 
should discuss this point for six months, until 
every gentleman had made up an opinion about it 
would that settle the question ? Reference had 
been made to the case of a bank, and the question 
had been asked, how that was a party question 
when it could go before the Judiciary? Did not 
the gentleman see that it was properly a party 
question, because this Government had to act 
upon it, and to make a charter before it went to 
the country? And did not the gentleman know 
that it went before the court on the question of 
its coustitutionality, and that €he court decided 
it to be constitutional? Well, then, suppose this 
House should, by a two-thirds vote, decide that 
slavery existed without legislation, did that settle 
the question? Still the case could and would 
come before the courts, and the courts would de- 
cide the question without reference to the opin- 
ions of politicians. They could not avoid it. 

But if the gentleman from South Carolina so 
much distrusted his own opinion—if he was so 
fearful that the law was against him—if he takes 
it for granted that the courts will so decide, then 
he would advise that gentleman to go against the 


received. 


of the Post Office Department. 


ize slavery in them. 
[More of this speech in another number. ] 


the Administration. 


rose, and the House adjourned. 
May 19. 


al appropriations called for were $564,866.74. 
Several memorials were presented. 


time, and passed. 


be printed. 


third time, and passed. 


The following amendment was made in each : 


lowed.” 


Britain.” 


and passed. 


We hope to see some report of it.] 


Adjourned. 
May 20. 


ported to the House. 


bequeath it to whomsoever she pleased. 


= 


passed. 


Mr. Bayly. The gentleman now had changt 
his position. He im says Congress has a “itt 
to legislate on the subject. 
Mr. Woodward said the people of all the Sta’ 
were bound to deliver up fugitive slaves, and t 
Congress was bound to make laws to provide that 
the judicial ings of every State shall he 
taken as evidence in other States. 
Mr. Bayly said that was entirely a new ques- 
tion, , The right, to recapture fugitive slaves was 
one thing, but the question which the gentleman 
from South Carolina had discussed was a differ- 


brings seven days later intelligence. 
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quest, caused by an increased 
facturers and speculators. 
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of the Constitution to which the gentleman had 
























5. That, when the inhabitants of said territory 
shall amount to ——— thousands, they be invested 
with such powers of self-government as are usu- 
rn aa to the Territories of the United 


Objection being made, the resolutions were not 


The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and took 
up the bill making appropriations for the service 


Mr. Murphy, having the floor, continued the 
debate on the subject of the power of Congress 
over territories. He maintained the right of Con- 
gress to legislate for the territories, and to ex- 
clude slavery from them; but, was opposed to the 
Wilmot Proviso, as unnecessary, because, the ter- 
ritory being now free, it was impossible to legal- 


He was followed by Mr. Cocke, of Tennessee, 
who spoke at large against the Mexican war and 


“The bill making appropriation for the service 
of the Post Office Department was then read, and, 
pending another motion to amend, the Committee 


SenaTtE.—A message was received from the 
President, transmitting reports, showing the re- 
sults of the settlement with the Cherokees, by 
the treaty of 1846. The money already distrib- 
uted had amounted to $235,516.63—the addition- 


The bill making appropriations for the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point was read a third 


Twenty thousand copies of the Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Patents, were ordered to 


The bill to admit Wisconsin asa State, was 
considered in Committee of the Whole, read a 


Several private bills were considered and pass- 
ed, and the Senate adjourned over till Monday. 


Hovusr.—The House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, 
and took up the bill to pay for slaves, (the claim 
being made under the treaty of Ghent.) the pro- 
ceedings in relation to which last Friday are re- 
ported on our fourth page. Another bill, pre- 
cisely the same in principle, was also considered. 


“ Provided, however, That no part of the above 
sum shall be taken from any of the claimants 
whose claims shall have been recorded in the 
State Department; nor shall it be paid, unless 
the Secretary of State is satisfied that no other 
person shall be injured or prejudiced by the pay- 
ment of the same; and also that the claim comes 
within the treaty of Ghent, and ought to be al- 


“ Provided, also, That nothing in this bill shall 
be so construed as to pay from the Treasury any 
greater sum than the amount received from Great 


The bills were then reported, read a third time, 


[The debate upon them was very animated, 
being chiefly carried on by Southern members. 


Hovse.—The House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and 
took up the Senate bill for the purchase of the 
MS. papers of the late James Madison. Mr. Ste- 
phens moved that the bill be laid aside, to be re- 


Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, vigorously opposed 
the bill, as the establishment of a pension system 
which was inconsistent with the principles of this 
Republic. This bill proposed to give to Mrs. Mad- 
ison $5,000, and to invest in the name of trustees 
the. sum of $20,000, the annually accruing inter- 
est of which such trustees were to pay to her, but 
the principal was placed beyond her control, ex- 
cept by will or devise, by which means she might 


The debate was resumed. The Committee 
rose. The House resolved to terminate debate 
ten minutes after again going into Committee, and 
then resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the bill, which was debated during the ten 
minutes; after which, several ameudments being 
rejected, it was reported to the House and finally 


The House adjourned until Monday morning, 
9 o'clock, when it again adjourned over till Thurs- 
day morning, to allow the Hall to be cleaned, and 
the members to attend the President-making at 
Baltimore. The Senate also adjourned for simi- 


when the line was interrupted, and nothing fur- 
ther could be had this. evening. She sailed from 
Liverpool on the 6th instant, and consequently 


n Times gives the 
following account of the condition of the markets : 
Livervoot, May 5—There has been a marked 

| improvement in cotton since the last week, prin- 
-eipally low and middling qualities being in re- 

i demand for manu- 


6d. to 295. 64. ; 
Richmond and Alexandria, 26s. to 27s.; Philadel- 

ia and Baltimore, 26s. to 27s.; Orleans and 
Ohio, 25s. 6d. to 26s. 6d, Wheat, mixed, 7s, 2d. to 


A 
ket closed slogans. The chief alteration was in 
corn, meal,.and the demand was ex 


Farther serious encounters have taken place 
between the Republican party, (the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners.) assisted by the German confederates, 
headed by the Prussians, and the forces of the 
King of Denmark. The scene of the action took 
place in the vicinity of Frieburg. 

There has been frightful disorder and confusion 
at Posen between the peasantry and the military. 

A new Austrian constitution has been proclaim- 
ed, or was proclaimed on the 25th ultimo, the 
Emperor’s birth-day, on which occasion there was 
great rejoicing throughout Austria. 

In Italy there have been no important engage- 
ments, but the Austrians gained the advantage in 
several skirmishes. 

Venice is closely blockaded, all communication 
with the surrounding shores having been cut off. 
Treviso has submitted. 

A deputation from Poland is about starting for 
St. Petersburg, to petition the Emperor for the 
restoration of the constitution of 1815. 

In Ireland an arrangement had been effected 
between the two parties of Repealers. O’Brien 
and the O’Connells have agreed to work together 
harmoniously and in unison. An address had 
been issued, signed by the leaders of the two fac- 
tions, after publicly shaking hands in token of re- 
conciliation. The address urges union among 
the Irish for the repeal of the Union. 


Russia, Sweden, and Denmark have formed an 
alliance, offensive and defensive. The moral and 
physical force repealers in Limerick, Ireland, had 
fallen out and come to blows. Violent dissensions 
in Bohemia between the Sclavonic and German 
people. A conspiracy had been discovered and 
suppressed at Warsaw among the Russian s0)- 
diers. Quiet at Vienna. An amicable settlement 
between Austria and Italy in prospect. 

The French Assembly was opened on the 4th. 
M. Audrey de Puyreneau, senior Deputy, took 
the chair as President ; after which, M. Dupont 
ascended the tribune, and made a speech, tender- 
ing the homage of the Provisional Government to 
the Assembly, as the supreme power. 











WERBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

HE ENTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED—in one volume, 

crown quarto—containing all the matter of Dr. Web- 
ster’s original work, his improvements up to the time of his 
death, and now thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged and 
improved by 

Pror. C. A. GOODRICH, of Yale College. 
iXFPrice reduced to $6.65 

This edition contains three times the amount of matter 
found in any other English Dictionary compiled in this coun- 
try, or any abridgement of this work, yet it is sold at a tri- 
fling advance above the price of other and limited works. 

“The definitions are models of condensation and purity.” 

‘on. William B. Cathoun. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
From the London Lit:rury Gazette, April 1, 1848. 

In the present edition, Professor Goodrich has been ably 
assisted by several eminent men, each distinguished in his 
own sphere of inquiry, and the result is in the highest degree * 
satisfactory. The work is a noble monument of erudition 
and indefatigable research, and the style and accuracy of its 
typography, would do honor to the press of any country in 
Europe. This volume must find its way into all our public 
and good private libraries, for it provides the English stu- 
dent with a mass of the most valuable information, which he 
would in vain seek for elsewhere, 





The new edition of Webster's Dictionary, in crown quarto. 
seems to us deserving of general patronage. ‘ 

We recommend it to al) whu desire to possess the most com- 
plete, accurate, and reliable dictionary of the language. 

Signed by the follov ing gentlemen, March, 1848. 

Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor of the University of 
New York. 

William H. Campbell, Editor of the New York District 
School Journal. 

Daniel Webster, United States Senator. 

0. 


Thomas H. Benton, do. a 

John Davis, do. do. 
Jefferson Davis, do. do. 
S. A. Douglas, do. do. 


George N. Briggs, Governor of Massachusetts. 

William B. Calhoun, Secretary of State of Massachusetts. 

Richard S. Rust, Commissioner of Common Schools in New 
Hampshire. 

Theodore F. King, Superintendent of Schools in New Jer- 


sey. 

Kobert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

Edmund Barke, Commissioner of Patenta. 

John Young, Governor of New York. 

Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State and Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools in New York. 

Alvah Haunt, Treasurer of New York. 

Millard Fillmore, Comptroller. 

Rev. Samuel H. Cox A 

Lyman Beecher, D. b., President of Lane Seminary. 

Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., and D. H. Allen, Professors in 
Lane Seminary. 
- vid Heman Humphrey, D. D., late President of Amherst 
Jollege. 
, Rey. Ezra Keller, D. D., President of Wittenberg College, 
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The previous edition of Webster’s Quarto Dictionary re- 
ceived the following recommendation, from Daniel Webster, 
Levi Woodbury, Theodore F relinghuysen, and 101 other 
members of Congress : 

“Jt is very desirable that one standard dictionary shonld 
be used by the namerous millions of people who are to inbab- 
it the vast extent of territory belonging to the United States, 
as the use of such a standard may prevent the formation of 
dialects in States remote from each other, and impress upon 
the lancuage uniformity and stability. It is desirable, also, 
that the acquisition of the language should be rendered easy, 
not only to our own citizens, but to foreigners who wish to 
gain accesg to the rich stores of science which it contains. 
We rejoice that the American Dictionary bids fair to become 
such a standard.” 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and for sale for them Py 
, FRANCK TAYLOR, Washington City, 
And by Booksellers generally throughout the United States. 
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Scraps.—Serious Broad Grins, Asylum of Europe, Model 
Husband, Nobility at the Pyramids, New Books. 
Wasnineton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and sci- 
ence which abound in Europe and in this country, this has 
appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed 
the exposition only of the current literature of the English 
language; but this, by its immense extent and comprehen- 
sion, includes a portraiture of the human mind in'the utmost 
expansion of the present age. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
AMER. AND FOR. ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Our fathers solemnly declared that all men are 
created equal, and are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
and that, to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted. among men. At the present moment, 
while the people of Europe are contending for 
these great blessings, this country is agitated with 














the discussion whether the sublime doctrines of 
the authors of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence—“ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ”— 
shall have practical efficacy among their descend- 
ants. “a 

On one side pare saree two hundred es 
thousand slaveholders, who are permi 

the councils of this pt sag on the other, a band 
of resolute Abolitionists, continually augmenting 
in numbers. On the side of the oppressors ase 
is power, recklessness, the lukewarmness - “ 
church, the subserviency of politicians. On the 
side of the friends of freedom are the principles 
of which this Government was nage wg 

i of the nations now contendi 
the nghte of man—the example of civilized and 
even semi-civilized people—the principles of 
Christianity and the promises of the living God. 

Insuch a contest, what Christian or Patriot can 
doubt the final result? Well may the enslaved 
exclaim: “ Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy ; 
when I fall I shall arise; when I sit in darkness, 
the Lord shall be a light unto me.” 

And well may the friends: of human rights of 
this age and nation be strengthened in view of the 
declarations of Holy Writ: “The Lord standeth 
up to plead, and standeth to judge the people.” 

Since the last anniversary, we have to lament 
the deaths of two members of the Executive Com- 
mittee—Amos A. Phelps and Orange Scott—both 
intelligent, zealous, fearless, eclf-mncrifoing, cut 
down in the midst of life and usefulness. Their 
memories are endeared to the friends of holy free- 
dom, and their example is worthy of universal im- 
itation. We would also make respectful mention 
of the eminent statesman, Joun Quincy Apawms, 
who has descended to the tomb, full of years and 
honors. In the midst of demagogues and time- 
serving politicians, he dared to be singular— 
“ modern degeneracy had not reached him”—and 
he lifted up his voice like a trumpet in the hall of 
legislation, in the court of justice, and on all fit 
occasions, in behalf of his countrymen in 
and in defence of the rights of man. 

In taking a rapid survey of the cause, the past 
year, in this and in other countries, the Executive 
Committee are able to state that the National Era, 
established by them at Washington, has been 
well-sustained, and has done good service. Ithas 
been transferred to Dr. Bailey, its editor, who 
looks to the friends of a free press to sustain it by 
a liberal patronage. 

The office and depository of the Society have 
been removed to more spacious apartments, (No. 
61 John street,) where a great variety of books, 
pamphlets, and engravings, are kept for sale, and 
where about one hundred newspapers are regu- 
larly filed—free to all. 

Large editions of valuable works have been pub- 
lished the past year by the Committee, and able 
publications have been issued by other societies 
and individuals in aid of the cause. Mr. Phelps’s 
Letters on “God’s Method with Great Social 
Wrongs, in which the Bible is Vindicated from 
Grossly Erroneous Interpretations,” in reply to Dr. 
Bacon and Professor Stowe, were revised by the 
dying hand of the author, and the work is his 
legacy to the Anti-Slavery cause. Brisbane’s 
“Slaveholding Examined in the Light of the Holy 
Bible,” and McKeen’s “Scriptural Argument in 
Favor of Withdrawing Fellowship from Churches 
and Ecclesiastical Bodies Tolerating Slaveholding 
Among Them,” deserve wide circulation and pro- 
found attention. Jay’s Letter to Bishop Ives, of 
North Carolina, occasioned by his late address to 
the Convention of his diocese, (reprinted,) is a 
severe but well-merited castigation, for asserting 
that “slavery, as it exists at the present day, 
is agreeable to the order of Divine Providence.” 
And “Letters Respecting a Book ‘Dropped from 
the Catalogue’ of the American Sunday School 
Union, in Compliance with the Dictation of the 
Slave Power,” will be read with interest. Other 
works are contemplated, and the Committee hope 
to besustained by the friends of the cause through- 
out the country in their efforts to accomplish the 
plans in view, and to the support of which so 
many have pledged their aid. They are particu- 
larly desirous of publishing the slave laws, with 
the decisions of courts, and the wrongs and hard- 
ships to which the free people of color are sub- 
ject. Such a work should be in the library of 
every Abolitionist and every lawyer in the land. 
Attention is first invited to the. progress of the 
cause in other countries. The results of emanci- 
pation in the British West Indies have been high- 
ly beneficial, although attempts are made in this 
country and elsewhere to prove the contrary. 
The crop of sugar, in Jamaica, for the year end- 
ing 1847, was about the same as it was in 1845, 
viz: forty-five thousand hogsheads. This is the 
largest crop since 1842, when the crop was fifty 
thousand hogsheads. In coffee there has been a 
gradual increase during the last three years 
though it is conceded that the crop is not equal 
to that of 1843. Jamaica is not so prosperous as 
could be wished, but the principal cause is in “the 
want of capital, and the skill to apply it.” An- 
other cause is the admission of slave-grown sugar 
from Cuba and Brazil into British ports on equal 
terms with the free-grown sugar of the West In- 
dies. By this policy the price of the West India 
sugar is depreciated. The free-trade system— 
admirable as it is allowed to be—should not, it is 
contended, be rigorously applied to the sugar of 
Jamaica, until sufficient time has elapsed to en- 
able all parties to adjust their affairs to the state 
of things resulting from emancipation. It has 
been testified before a committee of the House of 
Commons, that the expense of clearing an acre of 
plants in Jamaica is one-third cheaper than was 
paid in slavery time. The cost for making sugar 
is reduced one-quarter, and George Price, Esq., 
of the parish of St. John, testified that he looked 
forward to being able to raise sugar at 10s. per 
cwt., including every expense, and put on board 
ship; which will be a reduction of 3s. 4d. of 
the expense during slavery. The same witness 
swore, that if, immediately after the emancipation, 
@ portion of the compensation money, which was 
withdrawn from the country, had been fixed in 
permanent improvements and proper machinery, 
and money had been regularly provided for the 
payment of laborers, the failure of the crops would 
not have taken place. This is an answer to the dec- 
laration, that the twenty million compensation 
money was a “ mere pittance ;” that the West In- 
dies are well nigh ruined ; that the negroes can’t 
take care of themselves—declarations so frequent- 
ly made by f papers in the interest of the 
planters, and by their allies in thiscountry. The 
slave trade, instead of has increased 
the ear. The number imported into the 
Brazilian empire alone, in 1847, was 72,000—an 
increase of 15,000 over the previous year. This 
disastrous fact is attributed to the stimulus given 
to the growth of sugar in Cuba and Brazil by the 
sugar act of 1846, already alluded to. It may also 
be attributed to the American capital employed 
in the slave trade—to the fast-sailing slave ships 
built in our porte—to the inefficiency of our laws 
in the trial of the miscreants who are occasionally 
brought into our courts, and to the Executive 
clemency of a sla i when a pi- 
ratical ge Life wen hap to be convicted. 
Lf&rge and able committees of the House of Com- 
mons are inquiring into the state of the sugar and 
eotton planters, both of the East and West Indies, 
with a view to suggest suitable remedies—into the 
causes which impede the growth of cotton in India, 
with reference to their removal—and into the, 
present state of the African. slave trade, with di- 
rections to report whether the system of 

ression shall be. ered in or abandoned. 


persey 
e believe that if the British Government should | The 


prohibit the further introduction of slave-grown 
sugar into its markets, almost all free-labor sugar, 
whether foreign or colonial, on equal duties—put 
an end to the cruising system on the coast of Af- 
rica, which results in so much migery to the 
pros Without diminishing the slave trade toany 
extent, if at all—and promote the 
culture of cotton in the East Indies—a blow would 
be struck at slavery'an ch 
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i cultare, the mechanic arts, equitable 
ase peng and the preaching of the Gospel, 
would do more to put an end to the internal slave 
trade of Africa than could be effected by all the 
fleets in Christendom. This cannot be effected by 
the immigration of the refuse population of this 
country—by masses of uneducated and irreligious 
men expatriated to Africa—or by those whose chief 
object isgain. A highly respectable portion of anti- 
slavery people in England and the United States 
have associated to promote the use exclusively, or to 
as great an extent as practicable, of free-labor pro- 
ducts, and by this means lessen the value of slave- 
grown articles, and bring about the extinction of 
slavery. It is obvious, that if the total disuse of 
slave-producing articles can be brought about, an 
effectual blow would be struck, not only against 
the slave trade, but slavery. The friends of hu- 
man rights in this and other countries should be 
ready to co-operate in promoting the growth and 
consumption of free cotton and other products, and 
give a preference to them over the products of slave 
labor. A store has been opened in this city, for 
the sale of articles the result_of free labor, at No. 
371 Pearl street, by Lindley Murray Hoag and 
George Wood. We are assured that they are 
men of upright character, who will scrupulously 
investigete the sources of supply. In this con- 
nection, it will be gratifying to all the friends of 
human rights to know that it is ascertained that 
no inconsiderable number of persons are, from 
conscientious motives, turning their attention to 
the growth of free-labor cotton in the slave States, 
and to its manufacture and consumption in the 
free States. The events of a cheering nature 
which have transpired during the past year are the 
following: The Swedish Government have abol- 
ished slavery at St. Bartholomew. Denmark has 
decreed the abolition of slavery ; the Queen great- 
ly assisted in bringing about this happy regult. 
Whilst Christian Governments and Princes have 
thus shown respect to the rights of their fellow- 
men, Mohammedan and Hindoo chiefs have been 
willing to recognise them also. The Raipoot and 
other States in the East have abolished slavery 
and the slave trade; and the kingdom of Lahore 
has issued decrees to the same effect. Slavery is 
soon to cease in Peru by its Constitution. The 
slaves in New Granada, it is expected, will be 
completely emancipated, January 1, 1850. In 
Holland, the Abolitionists are actively at work, 
and the King, it is believed, is not unfriendly to 
their movement. Dr. F. W. Carové, with whom 
this Society has been in correspondence, has or- 
ganized a German Anti-Slavery Society. Con- 
nected with him in the movement are some of fhe 
highest officers of the Government and the most 
distinguished men in Germany. 

But the great event in the history of the cause. 
during the past year, is the decree of the Provis- 
ional Government of France, for the abolition of 
slavery in all the French colonies and dependen- 
cies. Mr. Lamartine said: “ We should have be- 
lieved that we had gained a selfish liberty, a 
guilty liberty, if we had maintained the benefits 
of it for ourselvesalone. We therefore hastened 
to proclaim the freedom of all our brethren, and | 
we congratulate ourselves gn being, in this re- 
spect, in harmony with the noble sentiments of 
England, which a long time ago freed the black 
race in her colonies. As soon as the National 
Assembly shall meet, it will proclaim the prin- 
ciples which we ourselves proclaimed after our 
glorious Revolution.” The number of slaves who 
will be made freemen by this act is about 
250,000. 

The colored people of Paris sent a deputation 
to the Provisional Government, to express their 
gratitude for this great measure. One of the 
Ministers of State, in an eloquent address 
said: “The new Republic will accomplish 
what the Republic of 1792 proclaimed. You 
shall again become free. There shall no longer 
be a slave on the soil of liberty. In our colonies, 
as well as in Continental France, every man who 
inhabits the land shall be free”’ Thus it will be 
seen that France has irrevocably determined the 
abolition of slavery in all its dependencies. 


The system of serfage, that near approach to 
slavery, so prevalent in Northern Europe, has re- 
ceived its death-blow. In Hungary, it has been 
unanimously abolished, without compensation to 
the seigneurs. In all other provinces in Austria 
it will soon follow the same fate. In all the 
possessions which have been or may be recovered 
by the Poles, serfage is to be declared unlawful 
A distinguished noble has announced his inten- 
tion of giving to 10,000 of his people in Prussian 
Poland, in addition to their liberty, as much land, 
from his vast domains, as they can cultivate. In 
Russia, at least those parts bordering on Austria 
and Prussia, there is a movement among the seign- 
eurs to free their serfs. The Czar himself is 
bidding for popularity among that class of his 
subjects, by declaring them capable of purchasing 
the lands of their lords, when put up for sale or 
confiscated to the State. A gentleman in Europe, 
in communicating some important facts to the 
Corresponding Secretary, says: ‘“‘ When shall a 
similar generous movement characterize the free- 
men of the United States? Shall slavery remain 
a blot and dishonor,on American citizens, when 
the despots of Europe can no longer preserve its 
image? Oh! let there be a grand effort, a united 
effort, a prayerful effort, a persevering effort, to 
root out this accursed system from your otherwise 
noble institutions, that the reproach of the nations, 
and the curse of outraged and oppressed human- 
ity, may not continue to rest upon you. The 
Christians of America can put an end to slavery 
when they will it; but if they will not engage in 
the holy work, God will assuredly raise up other 
instruments to effect it. My desire and prayer 
is that, in America, as elsewhere, it may be peace- 
fully extinguished, and not that it may terminate 
in blood.” 

The Americans in Paris waited upon the Pro- 
visional Government in a body, with their con- 
gratulations. In their address, as originally 
written, was the iollowing sentence: “'The great 
principles of liberty and equality fer all men. have 
been the basis on which depended your recent 
struggle” But, at the instance of one of their 
number, a slaveholder, the words “for all men” 
were erased! Thus it is that Americans abroad 
too often follow in the wake of too many of their 
countrymen at home, in sacrificing truth, and sen- 
timents in favor of freedom, to the dictates of the 
slaveocracy. Another instance of this subser- 
viency is found in the recent act of the Senate of 
the. United Beten. This shed pal ps ere in 

ing co’ ulatory resolutions, and expediti 
omy A ie Provisional Government of France 
Mr. Senator Hale moved an amendment to one of 
these resolutions, as follows: “Evincing their 
sincerity by the abolition of slavery in their col- 
onies.” But it was rejected—28 nays to 1 yea, a 
number of the Senators dodging the ques- 
tion. The Provisional Government of France 
will doubtless rightly estimate the value of reso- 
lutions passed under such circumstances. A sim- 
ilar amendment was rejected in the House. Yet, 
notwithstanding these humiliating facts, it is be- 
lieved a majority of the People of the United 
States approve the French decree of emancipa- 
tion. At large meetings, in several cities, they 
have usly ex their approval, ac- 
Bee, 5 re by an expression of the pleasure it 
would give them to witness a similar event in the 
United States. Turning now to our own country, 
we find abundant evidences of the rapid p: 
of anti-slavery sentiments. The question of sla- 
Lestveryia ys Sine br more freely and - 
tensively in private , in newspa’ secu 
‘and selifous ‘in State Ledialatares te Congrens, 
and in'the slave States, than atany former period. 
Examiner, edited bya South Carolinian, and 
published in’ Kentucky, is advocating the cause 
‘of emancipation with boldness and discretion. 
The last Legislature of Kentucky was bolder in 
its speech on anti-slavery subjects, and in its de- 
prams A opbesn aroha Ws trade, than any 
‘Legislature since 1832. Ata large political meet- 
ing recently held at Louisville, a's anti-sla- 
very speech was made by an eminent lawyer, which 
was | by the audience. It is hoped that 
the Convention to amend the Constitution af 
will provide for the ‘extinction of sla- 
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Whittier says, “has wrought a moral miracle.” 
Recently, an attempt has been made to destroy 
the printing establishment of the National Era. 
The intrepidity of the Editor, the firmness of 
the police, and the declared intention of the 
President to sustain the public authorities, to- 
gether with the active exertions of several re- 
spectable householders, were the means, under 
God, of preserving the office from destruction. 
‘The freedom of the press having been thus sus- 
tained in the Capital of this nation, as it has been 
secured in the Capital of France, the friends of 
progress and emancipation may expect that the 
cause will be advocated with increased power and 
success. 

The conduct of many at the South is becoming 
more reasonable. The almost unanimous voice 
of the press (South as well as North) in con- 
demnation of the mob at Washington, attests 
this. Other evidences of it are abundant. A 
paper complains: “Our merchants are going 
away, our young men and men of capital are leay- 
ing us, and the day of our prosperity is passed.” 
One of the ablest men in Georgia goes so far as 
to say: “Georgia cannot be the State she ought 
to he, until labor is estimated honorable by all 
classes, and made the characteristic of every free- 
man?’ A southern Kentuckian says: “No one 
desires to come between the master and slave,” 
and therefore justifies the discussion of slavery 
in the free and slave States. A distinguished 
lawyer of Louisiana, who is also a slaveholder, 
after visiting the North, avowed that all the doc- 
trines of the Abolitionists were founded in rea- 
son, justice, and humanity—that a family could 
not be raised among slaves without being ruined— 
and that he would be rid of the curse of slavery, 
even if he had to leave his State. He solicited a 
set of Anti-Slavery publications to take to the 
South, saying that others, besides himself, would 
read them. Among the evidences of a change at 


the South, it may be mentioned that the Hutchin- 
son Family latoly visited Daltimure und Wash- 


ington, where they sung several of their Anti- 
Slavery songs to slaveholding audiences, and were 
much applauded, The number of acts of eman- 
cipation by individual slaveholders has consid- 
erably increased during the past year; and, in- 
stead of transportation to Africa being the condi- 
tion on which they were to receive their freedom, 
in several instances ample provision has been 
made for their comfortable settlement in the 
Western States. Numerous ecclesiastical bodies 
have borne testimony against American slavery, 
more than heretofore. The American Unitarian 
Association, at its last meeting, declared slave- 
holding “to be in direct opposition to the law 
and will of God, entirely incompatible with the 
precepts and spirit of Christianity, and wholly at 
variance with a Christian profession.” The Morn- 
ing Star contains a protest of Free Will Baptist 
ministers, to the number of 616, against Ameri- 
can slavery. They express a determination “ pub- 
licly to withdraw all implied or supposed volun- 
tary political or moral support of this enormous 
evil” The Free Protestant Methodist Church, 
at the Annual Conference, denomniated slavery 
“@ moral evil, and a sin against God.” The N.S. 
Presbyterian Synod of Indiana have resolved to 
advise the next General Assembly to take meas- 
ures to free the churches from all participation 
in the sin of slaveholding. A secession from the 
New School General Assembly has taken place, 
on account of its unwillingness to take decided 
ground against slavery. They have been joined 
by the Free Presbytery of Mahoning, connected 
with the Old School General Assembly, which has 
declared that slaveholding “is no bar to Chris- 
tian communion.” The Maine Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has instructed its 
delegates to the General Conference, “not to ap- 
prove of any legislation in that body in relation 
to slavery, except for its extirpation,” and also 
recommended “not to consent to the establish- 
ment of any fraternal relations with the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South, on account of their 
claiming “that slavery, as it exists among them, 
is a divine institution.” Influential men in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church North, who strongly 
opposed the division, now declare that it was a 
wise measure, and that there is but little differ- 
ence between Southern ministers and Southern 
politicians on the great question of slavery, at 
least in that denomination. 

It is gratifying to see, notwithstanding, that in 
many parts of the South a change is taking place 
in the sentiments of Christian men. They are 
awakening to the wickedness of withholding reli- 
gious privileges from the slaves. A Baptist asso- 
ciation invites all Christians to do something for 
the colored race at home, as well as send mis- 
sionaries to the heathen; that at domestic and 
public worship slaves should more generally at- 
tend, and that marriage should be honored among 
the slaves. A writer in the Charleston Evening 
News says: “The time is at hand when no insti- 
tution can long endure, which is inconsistent with 
the spread of knowledge and religion.” The true 
position for the South, he says, is to maintain that 
slavery is consistent with everything good, and 
thatthey are not afraid to give the slave the word 
of God. He adds: “The moment the South ad- 
mits we dare not, our doom is sealed.” We could 
have wished that, on the present occasion, an an- 
nouncement might have been made, that the Gen- 
eral Assemblies of the Old and New School Pres- 
byterian Churches, the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, and the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, had ceased to be influenced or 
overawed by the slaveholding interest of this 
country. We yet indulgea hope that they will 
not continue far behind the spirit of the age and 
political bodies. Still, it will not.be wise for 
individual Christians to wait for the tardy action 
of conservative associations, and postpone the per- 
formance of individual duty. The duty of sup- 
plying slaves with the Bible is undergoing discus- 
sion at the North and South. The American Bi- 
ble Society has been urged to keep a separate fund, 
anil to take active measures to have the slaves 
furnished with the Holy Scriptures. In their 
monthly “ Recorp” they acknowledge receipts for 
“Slaves;” but in a circular they say, on the aux- 
iliaries at the South “devolves the duty, beyond 
doubt, of supplying the slave population of that 
region, so far as this work is to be done” The 
Society declines keeping a separate fund for 
slaves; and if this be insisted upon, they will re- 
turn to the donors money sent for that object. The 
circular states, that ‘“‘so far as these are colored 
freemen or slaves within the limits of an auxil- 
iary, who can be reached, who are capable of 
reading the blessed word of God, and are without 
it, they should unquestionably be furnished with 

} it, ag well as any other class of our ruined race.” 
We trust that the managers will be urged to the 
duty of having a copy of the Bible put into the 
hands of every slave who can read, either by the 
auxiliaries or some other agency. The American 
Missionary Association have a “Slaves’ Bible 
Fund,” and receive moneys for supplying slaves 
with the Bible. They invite correspondence with 
benevolent persons at the South, and will take 
measures to supply the slaves with Bibles, to the 
extent of the means furnished. 

Enthusiastic meetings have been held at Wash- 
ington, and in various other parts of the country, 
to express sympathy with the People of France. 
Excited by such popular demonstrations, or goad- 
ed by oppression on the part of masters, about 
eighty slaves, of the most respectable class, be- 
longing in different families, attempted to achieve 
their liberty, but were overtaken and imprisoned. 
Mr. Giddings’s resolution of inquiry the House 
refused to consider, “amidst roars of laughter.” 
The slaveholders at once entered into negotia- 
tions with slavetraders, who throng the capital 
and its vicinity, and these unhappy persons have 
been sold and hurried off, in the presence of their 
heart-broken parents and other kindred, to the 
South. We are shocked at the intelligence that 
among the sellers of human fiesh are found a 
Baptist. minister and the.widow of an Ex-Presi- 
dent, who, when in the Convention that framed 

‘the American Constitution, said he thought it 
wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea that 
there could be property in man. A public meet- 
ing has been held in the Cradle of Liberty, at 
Boston, to devise measures to defend the three 
Northern men who are now in the Washington 
jail, on the charge of abducting these slaves. An 
avers, has been made for funds for this purpose, 
and also to test the constitutionality of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, It is earnestly hoped 
that this 5°, tt will be responded to with prompt- 
ness and rality. J : 

Time will not admit, in this abstract of our re- 
port, of mentioning facts in relation to the recent 
visit of Mr. Tréat, one of the Secretaries of the 
American Board, to the Choctaw Nation. The 

public wait, with great anxiety, to hear that gen- 

‘tleman’s statement. Meantime it is sufficient to 
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ng in the Choctaw Nation, says, in a recent let- 
ter, if the Prudential Committee “do not act now, 
it Pn not be for want of information.” Neither 
will time’ a ~ -uwt 
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“bulwarks of American slavery?” Remember 
that the means of all reform are in the hands of 
the King of Zion, and “all the churches shall 
know that it is He which searches the reins and 
the hearts.” One of the New England statesmen 
said, in his palmy days, with reference to the slave 
trade, what may wit equal propriety be applied 
to slavery—« Ii the pulpit be silent, whenever or 
wherever there may be a sinner bloody with this 
guilt, within the hearing of its voice, the pulpit is 
false to its trust.°* We will not despond. “ He 
that is for us is greater than he that is against 
us.” We will hope and pray that this favored 
country will not be the last refuge of slavery. Let 
us press on—persevere—assured that the cause 
of truth and freedom will prevail. It is the cause 
of God. Let it be our consolation and honor, that, 
while reckless and selfish politicians sacrifice 
everything for personal and party advancement, 
while nominal Christians vie with politicians in 
running the race of popularity, we are true to 

rinciple—the rights of man—the law of God. 
Det us look forward with cheerful hope and un- 
dying faith to the period when our nation shall 
be truly, as it is rhetorically, free; and when 
equity, justice, humanity, and a pure Christian- 
ity, shall, in practice as Well as in theory, distin- 
guish us as a people. 

Then shall a shout of joy go up, 
The wild, glad cry of Freedom come 


From hearts long crushed by cruel hands, 
And songs from lips long sealed and dumb ; 


And every bondman’s chain be broke, 
And every soul that moves abroad 
In this wide realm shall know and feel 

The blesged Liberty of God. 





* Hon. Daniel Webster. 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 


patel ° 
The debate in Committee of the Whole, last 
Saturday week, on a bill to pay for a slave, wus 
one of the most interesting debates of the ses- 
sion. The Washington papers contained no re- 
port of it. Messrs. Giddings and Tuck, we hear, 
have written out their remarks, but we have not 
yet seen them. The following, from the New 
York Herald, affords some idea of the merits of 
the debate : 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Sims, 
of South Carolina, in the chair, and proceeded to 
the consideration of private business. 

The bill for the relief of the legal representa- 
tive of Benjamin Hodges, deceased, was read ; 
when 

Mr. Tuck, of New Hampshire, remarked, that 
it involved important results. It was a new prin- 
ciple to pay for slaves as property. Though nu- 
merous attempts have been made, the principle 
has never been recognised. We have no right to 
take the money of the nation to pay for slaves. 
The claim has been pending for many years, and 
it has always received the condemnation of Con- 
gress. It has never received the importance of a 
report until now, unless a report against it. If 
the people have jurisdiction in aiding and abet- 
ting slavery, they will take jurisdiction in abating 
and restraining it. 

The Cuainman. This being a private bill, the 
latitude of debate is somewhat restricted. The 
remarks must be pertinent to this particular claim. 

Mr. Tuck. | say that the claim should not be 
allowed, because it recognises slaves as property ; 
and I assert that slaves are not property under 
the Constitution ; and this is the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Burt, of South Carolina. I desire to ask 
the gentleman from New Hampshire, whether he 
means that this Committee shall understand him 
as saying that the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case to which he has referred, has 
decided that slaves are not property ? 

Mr. Tvucx. The Supreme Court has decided 
that slaves, under the Constitution, are not prop- 
erty ; that slavery is a local, municipal institu- 
tion; and that persons are held as slaves only in 
virtue of local and municipal regulations. 

Mr. Burr. | desire to put the gentleman upon 
his guard. I understood him as endeavoring to 
make the Committee believe that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that 
slaves are not property. I ask, whether he means 
the Committee so to understand him? 

Mr. Gippines, of Ohio. | wish to say a word. 
If I can get the floor, | will maintain that slaves 
are not property, by thedecision of the Supreme 
Court, and from other testimony. I will meet the 
gentleman from South Carolina with all frank- 
ness on the subject. 

Mr. Burt. Lo is indifferent to me what the gen- 
tleman may maintain, or what he may oppose. | 
desire, as a matter of fact, when a member rises 
in his place, and purports to read the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, that the Committee may 
learn whether he states one thing or another, as 
a matter of fact—not what a gentleman argues or 
believes. 

Mr. Tuck. I ask the gentleman to appeal to 
the book. I inform the gentleman that I have 
made the quotation, word for word, and comma 
for comma. If there be any controversy, I refer 
the gentleman to the decision itself. I bear wit- 
ness that the slavery question has not, at this ses- 
sion, been introduced by the “fanatics,” as they 
are called, except in self-defence. The most elo- 
quent speeches have been made on this floor, and 
choice reading referred to by orators, to commend 
the institution of slavery to the favorable notice 
of the People of the United States. Itis fresh 
to members of this Committee, that, on the reso- 
lutions relative to the French Revolution, and on 
the question with regard to the privileges of this 
House, out of upwards of twenty speeches, seven- 
teen were made in vindication of the institution 
of slavery, and in casting opprobrium and dis- 
graceful epithets on those who do not vindicate 
the institution. I hope the claim will be with- 
drawn; if not, I trust, on a call for the yeas and 
nays, it will meet with an emphatic rejection. I 
repeat, that this Government has nothing to do 
with slavery. We, of the free States, ask to be 
exempt from the sin and shame of the institution. 
I would ask the gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. 
Bayly] to look at his district, as an illustration of 
the blessings of slavery. 

The Cuairman. The gentleman must be aware 
that he is not adhering to the subject. 

Mr, Bayty. I hope, as the gentleman has made 
a reference to my district, he will be permitted 
to go on. 

r. Tuck. I will, then, only call attention to 
the census of the gentleman’s district, to show 
how many persons can neither read nor write. 

Mr. Ruett, of South Carolina, who reported 
the bill under consideration, from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, said: The gentleman from 
New Hampshire totally misapprehends this case, 
from beginning toend. There is nothing in it 
to justify the remarks which the gentleman made. 
Great Britain, by the treaty of Ghent, agreed to 
pay for the slaves of our citizens, taken away, at 
the conclusion of the war, by her vessels on the 
American coast. There was some doubt as to the 
terms of the treaty, , The subject was referred to 
the Emperor Alexander, of Russia, and he de- 
cided that Great Britain should pay. Great 
Britain agreed to a commission, which sat, and a 
list was made out. Afterwards, by another con- 
vention, she agreed to pay a round sum of money, 
and our Government consented to take it, and 
satisfy the claimants. According to the treaty of 
Ghent, our Government assumed no payment, but 
Great Britain herself did; and in 1826 we re- 
ceived the money to pay the claimants. 

Mr. Burr. I desire to sgttle with the gentleman 
from New Hampshire the issue as to the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
gentleman, in his place, said, as I understood him, 
that the Supreme Court has decided that slaves 
were not property under the Constitution; and he 
read what he said was the language of the Court. 
I think that is the statement of the gentleman. I 
said that 1 desired to put him on his guard. | 
would be glad now to ask the gentleman whether 
he has read the decision of the Supreme Court to 
which he has referred, and from which he pre- 
sumed to read an extract to the Committee? Has 


the gentleman read the whole of it? 
‘Mr. Tuck read from a book the opinion of Jus- 
tice that ‘the Constitution of the Unit- 


ed States acts on slaves as persons, and not as 
P ’ 
Mr. Burt. The gentleman says that that is the 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. [ hold in my hand that decision. I am 
yet almost inclined to doubt whether the gentle- 
man ever read the decision which he quotes to 
the Committée. Justice McLean did not deliver 
the judgment in question. The gentleman is mis- 


Mr. Tvcx replied, that he had read the decision. 
‘Mr. Burr said that he had asked a question of 

on his guard; and 
begged him not to mislead. [He then read the 
history of the case, that of Groves vs. ; 
which was commenced in Louisiana in. 1338, 
Slaves had been purchased, and a note given for 
the money. Justice Thompson delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court, that “the construction was. 
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to the gentleman from New Hampshire, and chal-, 
lenge any man who fraternizes with him, to pro- 
duce a single decision of the Supreme Court 
which holds that slaves are not property, and 
that they are not recognised a8 ag I - I chal- 
lenge @ production of thé case. I had no idea 
that this question would come up However, | 
am prepared to show decisions of Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, up to a re- 
cent period in our history, which place the rights 
of Southern citizens on ground as distinct, solid, 
and immovable, as I, as a Southern man, would as- | 
sert for them. I say, that until the cry was raised | 
at the North—which I did not characterize as | 
fanaticism, nor will I so characterize it—but until 
the hypocritical cry was raised,1 would have 
trusted to the Courts of Massachusetts as much 
as to the Courts of South Carolina. I want 
nothing better than the decisions of Chief Jus- 
tice Parker, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Cuapman, of Maryland, regretted that the 
question of slavery was debated whenever there 
was the least opportunity of doing so. He con- 
sidered it not only right before the country and° 
the world, but before Heaven. This House has 
nothing to do with slavery—it is a State institu- 
tion. The States where itexists have sole power 
over it; but these questions and considerations 
are all foreign to the bill under consideration. If 
gentlemen were influenced by feelings of patriot- 
ism, a8 they ought to be, this question would not 
always be lugged into debate. He had sat and 
listened with utter amazement, and had been 
struck with horror by the remarks of those who 
profess to be opposed to the institution of slavery. 
In Maryland, people will manage their property 
in their own way, and will ask to be let alone. It 
was rather too late in the day to say that Con- 
gress had never recognised slaves as property. 
‘They had done so repeatedly. He then stated the 
question before the Committee, and argued in 
support of the claim. 

Mr. Woopwarp, of South Carolina, remarked 
that there is a fallacious idea, that there is a natu- 
ral impracticability between persons and proper- 
ty, and a metaphysical position as to whether 
slaves are both persons and property. At,the 
formation of the Constitution, slaves were prop- 
erty as a matter of fact, lawful or unlawful, moral 
or immoral, which no man in the Convention de- 
nied. It is a matter of natural history that a 
slave is a person ; and he presumed that there was 
no man in the Convention so stupid as to deny 
either proposition, that a slave is property, and 
that*a slave isa person. It was a naked matter 
of fact. There was a compromise to this extent: 
that slaves should be considered as property for 
the purpose of direct taxation, and to the same ex- 
tent persons for the purpose of fixing the repre- 
sentation in Congress. 

Mr. Arxinson, of Virginia would not stand up 
to discuss with fanatics, whose minds could not be 
influenced. He then spoke as to the merits of the 
bill, and gave notice of his intention to move an 
amendment. 

Mr. Co.xamer, of Vermont, stated the reasons 
which would influence him in voting against the 
bill, entirely independent of the consequences. He 
thought that there was not enough in the report 
to say that the claim was good, and not enough to 
say it was bad. It ought to be re-examined. 

Mr. Gippines, of Ohio, more at home on the 
abolition and freedom question than any gentle- 
man in the House, obtained the floor. He warm- 
ed up as he progressed in his remarks, and said, 
earnestlypthat he would not vote for the bill, be- 
cause it weighed humanity against paltry pelf. 
He looked upon man as man, no matter what was 
the color of his skin, and did not look upon a per- 
son of dark complexion as an amphibious animal, 
as did the gentleman from South Carolina, over 
the way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Woopwarp, as the allusion was to him, 
arose and said: I consider slaves both property 
and persons. Entirely property in fact, and en- 
tirely persons in fact. 

Mr. Ginpines. Oh, yes! In Kentucky there are 
men “half horse and half alligator.” [Laughter, 
and a voice: “ And in some places they go the 
whole hog.” Ha! ha!] The gentleman from South 
Carolina is on the fence, where he can jump off on 
either side. You can’t bring Southern men to an 
issue. 

Mr. Houmes, of South Carolina. People havea 
right to property in persons, and Southern men 
will exercise the right over four millions of slaves, 
irrespective of the gentleman from Ohio and his 
friends of the North. 

Mr. Gippines. I have always heard that down 
South they are considered as a kind of cattle. 
Don’t involve us in it. We want nothing to do 
with it. Wedesire not to pay taxes to support 
the institution. 

Mr. Houmes. I charge that the gentleman, in 
1842, was expelled the House for surreptitiously 
putting in a petition—— 

Mr. Gippines, (interrupting him.) I never at- 
tempted 

Mr. Hotmes. You put a petition on the table 
surreptitiously, and had it carried to a committee. 

Mr. Gippines. I never saw a slaveholder but 
who was demented. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hotmes. What, then, did you do? 

Mr. Grvvines. I offered a resolution that the 
Government has no power to carry on the slave 
trade. I hope the gentleman will become sane. 
[Ha! ha! and “ Keep cool over there.”] 

Mr. Homes, (again rising.) As this is a matter 
of some importance 

Mr. Girpines, (refusing to give way.) When I 
was driven from this hal], does the gentleman think 
that I do not know what it was for? 

Mr. Hocaes, It is a matter of record. 

Mr. Gippines. It,is a matter of record that you 
are false in your statement. 

This reply being delivered in rather a loud 
tone, gentlemen in the lobby crowded up to the 
bar, anticipating a hotter time of it. 

Mr. Gaye, of Alabama, immediately arose. I 
rise to a question concerning the dignity of this 
House. No member has a right to impute false- 
hood to another. 

Mr. Homes, with promptness, was understood 
to say that he did not understand Mr. Giddings 
in an offensive sense. 

Mr. Ginpines. The gentleman did not under- 
stand me so. It is an illustration of his good na- 
ture. [Very loud ha ha’s.] Mr. Giddings con- 
cluded his remarks, quoting Madison, Jetferson, 
and others, in support of his views against slavery. 

Mr. Jones, of ‘Tennessee, moved that the Com- 
mittee rise; Which motion, at three o’clock, pre- 
vailed ; and, without disposing of the bill, 

The House adjourned. ’ 


A SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 
erating Slaveholding among them, by Rey. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Suci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single spy? 3 cents. 
LLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

April 20. 61 John street, New York. 

THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACK YEr 
PUBLISHED, 

HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
June llth and 12th, 1845, to the People of the United States : 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics, 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests of 
this country ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand, or one 

dollar per huncred! 

Orders, boat Paid, enclosing the money, and addressed to 
the subscriber, be promptly executed ; the order should 
state distinctly by what mode of conveyance oF, are to be 
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61 John street, New York. 
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REMOVAL, 

te Depository, Reading Room, and Office of the Ameri- 

can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have been re- 
moved from 22 Spruce street to No. 61 John street, near Wil- 
liam street, New York. 
Having secured this central and eligible location, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee entertain a hope that every friend of the 
cause, visiting New York, will make ita point to call and 


on the subject of slavery, of which it is intended that a full 
supply shall be kept cons‘ on Orders from the 
country, enclosing the cash, and directing by what mode of 
conveyance the parcels shall be sent, will receive prompt at- 


tention. 
Files of all the Anti-Slavery papers published in the Unit- 
ed States are carefully preserved, and are accessible to all 


alsy been removed to the same building” Communications 

and packages for either Society should be directed as above. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 

May 4. Publishing and Office Agent. 


O¢F Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. 
MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, AMHERST, MASS. 
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BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Ya premiums to new subscribers. Subscribe 

early, while the terms are low. 

REPUBLICATION OF 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the british steamers, in a beaffifui 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of th« 
originals—Blackwood’s Mugutine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great jes in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review’ Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 


ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 


PRICES FOR 1848, (if subseribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Keviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 = do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 = do. 
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For Blackwood and the four Keviews 10.00 = do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
PREMIUMS, 

Consisting of back volumes of the following valuable 
works, viz: 

Bentley’s Miscellany. 

The Metropolitan Magazine. 

The Dublin University Magazine. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The London, the Edinburgh, the Foreign Quarterly, and 

the Westminster Reviews. 

Any one subscribing to Blackwood, or to one of the Re- 
views, at $3 a year, or to any two of the periodicals at $5, 
will receive, gratis, one volume of any of the premiums above 
named. ¥ 

A subscriber to any three of the periodicals at $7 a year, 
or to the four Reviews at $8, will receive two premium vol- 
umes, a6 above. 

A subscriber to Blackwood and three Reviews at $9 a 
year, oc tu the four Keviews and Blackwood, at $10, wiil re- 
ceive three premium volumes. 

icy Please be particular in naming the premiums desired 
and the works subscribed for. 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on paymeut of the regular subscription for three. 
the fourth copy being gratis. ; 

Og No premiums will be given where the above allowance 
is made to clubs, nor will premiums in any case be /urnish- 
ed, uoless the subscription is paid in full to the publishers, 
without recourse to an agent. 

EARLY COPIES. 

A late arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine secures t us early sheets of that work, by 
which we shall be able to place the entire number in the 
hands vf subscribers before any portion of it can be reprimt- 
ed iu any of the American journais. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay ro large a con 
sideration, that we may be compelled to raige the price ot 
the Magazine. Therefore, we repeat, “subscribe ear.y, while 
the price is low.” 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or )ranked, tu the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

March 23. 79 Fulton street, New York. 
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equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery aud 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
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and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan, 2. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
YPE FOUNDRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue tie busi- 
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patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
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WHITING & TAYLOR, 
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LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
Was B. JARVIS, Jun., Altorney and Counseilo: 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, puno- 
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ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS, 
} pee BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruce 
street, New York. 

Life of Benjamin Sondr-208 pages, 12mo; bound in mus 
lin; with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored ma; 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the Revolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the Peop phiet of 142 pages—a compila 
tion from the writings of William Tas, Ties. J. R. Gid 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history o! 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody. 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

The Young Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo 
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pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Slavery—for Youth—by the author of “th 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engray 
ings. Price 8 cents. 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 
7 Bays 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap 





ital. 
No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 
No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 
No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to 3,000,000 of American Slaves’ 
For sale, as above, by WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 61 John street, Agent. 








GODEY’S 
ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the ..ew York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
explained, &c. 
rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. ° 
A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper sent to any person paying postage on the request. 
Address L, A. GODEY, 
Feb. 3. No. 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 
A LETTER to the Right Rev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop ot 
the Protestant Episcopal burch in the State of North 
Carolina: occasioned by his late Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese, By Witu1am Jay. Third edition. 

The numerous readers of this most excellent and interest- 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1837, will be 
pleased to kuow that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Suciety, and is now for sale 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 

Orders, xecompanied by the cash, and directing by what 
conveyance they may be forwarded, will be nr execut- 
ed by WILLIAM HARNED, 

April 13. e 61 John Street, New York. 


FARM FOR SALE, 


| ae SALE, a Farm, half a mile from, and commanding an 
excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well improved. 
It has a large brick house, two frame barns, an orchard of 
grafted fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water in wells and springs, a well of soft water in the 
kitchen. House and yard well shaded with trees. A healthy 
and beautiful country seat. JONAS D. CATTELL, 
Feb. 3.—tf Salem, Ohio. 











DAGUERREOTYPES, 
LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLER} 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatur 
ever exhibited. 
Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 
Instructions given in the art. 
large assortment of apparatus and stock always on hand 
at the lowest cash F 
New York, 251 pe Abeba rey ran 136 Chesnut street. 
Boston, 76 Court and 58 ver streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
timore street; Was Pennsylvania avenue; Peters 
Walint, snd 176 Main treet  Paun a necad Trond ay: 
a 8 " prin way: 
ae 137 Vieille Rue du Temple; Laveepeah, (= Conran 
ree an. 7. 





AGENTS WANTED, 

HE MOTHER’sS MAGAZINE, under the editoria) 
’ charge of Mra. A. G. Whittlesey, ad ite rix 
teenth volume on the Ist of January. It is the oldest and 
most popular work of the kind uow published, and is afford- 
ed at the low price of one dollar a year. bag Se lec- 
turing agents are wanted in various parts of the Union, tv 
extend its eircalation; and to those of proper qualifications 
the publisher offers good inducements. Clergymen without 
a charge, theological students, and others, will find this an 
excellent field of usefulness, aud one that will compensate 
liberally for the time and labor employed. Applications, 
with written testimonials, may be addressed, post paid, to 

MYRON FINCH, Publisher, 

April 20.—3t No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 


GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 


HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patiente. 
It is sit at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil age of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the aountela, on the west side of ne 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, Sot, 
very cold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic, ent 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. 
O. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention exclusively to those seeking 
health at ‘the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department; and all letters 
having reference to businese, or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
‘ive due ti A general supervision of the means 
of comfort and the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
Those 
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‘Cook County, Tilinois. © Texms.—Five dollars per w: payable Patient 
County poche Me Monday in February, May, and Oc- wishing fire other than in the wien; casi Nive one in 
Cc dE Np in} and November. pooeigg By BER oa re od 

7 ass a : -y " 4 < ex 

; Picea ee Anat wictiean Pes > in them, will pay ten dollate per, week, sapable weekly, 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. er. Wroaking 208 bg in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
vr. i+i—_— | pieces. patient must bave one linen sheet a yard and 
e Deyo towel an ld nen ar benage nn 

PSE ape JACKSON, G "ASON, & CO. 

| _Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. y April 6. 
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death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, aaso-— 
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FREE PRODUCE STORE. 
EW GOODS.— GENERAL RE , 
N PRICES.—Just receivea— cree eee 
tye i Me various styles. 
ew styles of Prints of medium quality, usu 
Fine and wide Paper Moslins; a. me a a 
Curtai n Calico, superior fine Chint, Umbrellas, Oi! Cloths 
Satinets , goud and cheap ; also on fand, mostly at reduced 
~— eee, various qualities and atyles. 
‘ine and heavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pil} 
Striped Cambriecs, fine 6-4 Plaid Muslin. a 
Mus in de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool, 
sanent warranted free from cotton, 
ius eee, + hens, and price low ; Canton Flannels, white 
Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 
Aprou and Furniture Cheek, Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
Cotton twilled Pantaloon Stuffs; also, Linen Drilling, &¢ 
Long and Half Hose, fine and heavy. tee 
Knitting Cotton, various numbers 
colored. : 7 
Wadding, white and colored Cotton Laps. 
ALSO 
Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized Sugar. 
Brown Sugar, good quality, of various grades. 
The whole stock exclusively Frew Lazon Goons, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Me:. 
chants, as well as his friends and the public generally. ‘ 
Much pains are taken by the managers of the Free Pro- 
duce Association to assist the subscriber to enlarge the as- 
sortment from time to time. 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry streets 
Philadelphia. 


bleached, brown, and 


3d mo. 23,—3m 
FREE PRODUCE STORE, 
HE Subscribers have opened a store at No. 377 PEARL 
STREET, New York City, for the sale of Free Labor 
Produce exclusively, and bave supplied themselves witha 
general assortment of Goods usually kept ina Grocery, of 
superior quality, which they will sell much lower than goods 
of this description have usually been sold ; 

They have also a variety of Cotton Goods. 

They will use great care, in making their purchases, that 
nothing which is the prodpce of Slave Labor shall be admit. 
ted into their store, and think that confidence may at all 
times be placed in the articles they may offer for sale. 

Orders for Goods, either for families or truders out of the 
city, will be promptly and faithfully executed. 
d wo. Wth.—tf HOAG & WOOD. 


WATER CURE, 
ROWNSVILLE WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
ayelte County, Pennsylvuhia.—The friends of Hy: 
dropathy, also the public in general, are respectfully inform- 
ed that this Establishment, built expressly for the purpose 
has now been in successful operation since August, 1847. ; 

The build ng is 70 feet by 30, two stories high, and wil! 
comfortably accommodate 25 patients—every room is well 
ventilated and neatly furnished. ‘The sleeping, bathing, and 
dressing-rooms, for ladies, are as entirely separated from 
those of the gentlemen, as if in different buildings ; alro sep- 
arate parlors. The bathing rooms are furnished with all the 
necessary baths for undergoing a successful treatment. 

Numerous pure soft-water springs surround the Establish- 
ment; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
hills are abundant, and the exertion of reaching the summita 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views over a most pictur- 
esque country. 

Dr. Baelz, the proprietor, who resides in the Establish- 
ment, has had several years" ex; eric nce in this popular mode 
of practice, and, easly in the ensuing summer, expects to be 
joined by Br. Mason, Fellow of the Ruyal Coliege of Sur- 
eons, em who is now visiting the best establishment in 
england. 

The Establishment has been so far well patronized, and 
no pains will be spared to make it as comfortable and agree- 
able to invalids as the system will admit of. 

The terms are as follows : For patients, $6 per week, tofhe 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required te bring 
their own nurses ; board can be had for them in the Estab- 
lishment, at $2 per week. Each patient is required to bring 
the following articles—two linen or cutton sheets—two wool- 
len blankets—six coarse towels—either three comfortables, 
or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and flannel 
sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrument. 

The following diseases are successfully treated, and a cure 
effected, if there be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers, 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
Liver, Sple:n, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Kheum- 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatica and Lumbago; Gonor 
rheea; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Scrofula; Nervoug 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Sick Headache; 
Palpitation of the Heart ; H) pochondriasis ; Dropsy ; Jaun 
dice; Habitual Costiveness ; Delirium Tremens; Spasms of 
the Stomach and Bowels; Spinal Affections ; Chronic Bys- 
entery, or Diarrhcea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, &e 
Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri, or bearing down of the 
Womb ; excessive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 

Feb. 3.—6m 

















LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 

J i perry id & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
a and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Paplic and Gommissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
—s Illinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

an. 6.—tf 





BELLHANGING, ETC. 

Cpenss PHILLIPS, Bellhanger, Locksmith, and Smith 
in General, may be found at the old stand. No. 113 

Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bellis 

put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 

approved plan. April 29.—tf 








SILVER WARE MANUFACTORY. _ 
ILVER WARE, of every description and style, manufas- 
tured by A. E. Wanxur, No. 5 North Gay street, Balti- 
more. April 29 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 

OF The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must luok over the whole of the age they 
live in. 





PROSPECTUS. 

0<> This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large, 
and appears 80 often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s day, 
but, while fhus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and political 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectaior, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the buay and industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britanmia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are intes- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dudlin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainswerth’s, 
Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s afmi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
co borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies. ‘ 
The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only beoeuse of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, through arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 
Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematieally and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 
While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 2ll 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still 4 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope te make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 
We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Traveler, Histo- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. 


TERMS. 

The Livin AGzis published every Saturday, by KE. Littell 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston ; 
Price, twelve and a half cents anumber, or six dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 
To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows : 

Four copies for ° . . 

Nine copies for . : - 40 

Twelve copies for - . - - . - 50 
Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 
Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers, 
Any number may be bad for twelve and a half cents ; and 


- $20 





it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to cora- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 

AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 


POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and & half 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in num- 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published 
at short stated intervals of not more than one month, convey- 
ing intelligence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it im that ferm, the Living Age is pnt 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in each part double the matter 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
numbers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage om the Month- 
ly part is about fourteen cents. The volumes are published 


quarterly, each volume containing 88 much matter as 4 Quar- 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 


- p> Published at six dollars 9 year, by 
& LITTBLL & CO,, Boston, 
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